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FASHIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


Tue history of the dress of man and woman- 
kind is as extensive, and almost as interesting, 
as that of its wearers. Since the day when 
the first human beings found it advisable to 
cover their nakedness with aprons of fig- 
leaves, people have exhausted all their inge- 
nuity and powers of invention in devising 
garments wherewith to ornament as well as 
protect their persons. Some writers have 
affirmed that the instinctive modesty of the 
human species is the cause of the system of 
dress practised by the people of the world. 
That this is not entirely true, is evident from 
the fact, that in the interior of Africa the 
tribes which are almost entirely devoid of 
clothing, are proportionately more moral 
than the most enlightened of the nations of 
Europe. We shall, perhaps, come nearer to 
the truth, when we say that the adoption of 
dress was caused by the physical necessities 
of mankind, which require the protection of 
the body from the weather, and that the vari- 
ous modifications which have occurred in cos- 
tume, have been made in accordance with the . 

of the climate and the mode of 
life to which the individual was subjected. 
At the present day, glancing around among 
the nations of the world, we shall find their 
dress to be of a nature perfectly adapted to 
all their necessities ; and we may safely assert 
that this century has brought dress to a state 
of perfection and also great expense. 

This being the case, it becomes interesting 
as well as profitable, to look back: through: 
the centuries which have preceded our own, 
and mark the changes through which the 
21 
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dress of our ancestors passed. In an article 
of the limits assigned to this one, we can hope 
to dwell upon but a few instances, and of all 
before us, we shali endeavor to present only 
the most striking. 

The costame of the reign of Henry VIII. 
of England was, perhaps, the most magnifi- 
cent ever known in that country. It was 
called forth by an age of luxury, in which the 
nobility and gentry flourished upon the in- 
dustry and toil of the lower classes. The 
king himself, being of a generous and extray- 
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agant disposition, and more of a dandy than 
is commonly supposed, was ambitious of being 
the best-dressed man in Europe, and spared 
no pains to attain thatend. He is described 
as attending a banquet at Winchester, arrayed 
“in asuit of short garments of blue velvet 
and crymosine, with long sleeves, all cut and 
lined with cloth of gold, and the outer gar- 
ments powdered with castles and sheaves of 
arrows (the badge of Queen Catherine) of fine 
ducat gold; the upper part of the hose of like 
fashion, the lower part of scarlet, powdered 
with timbrels of fine gold. His bonnet was 
flat, and of damask silver, wrought with gold, 
and feathered.” When he met Anne of Cleves, 
he wore a velvet frock, embroidered all over 
with gold, mixed with a profusion of lace, the 
sleeves and breast all lined and cut with cloth 
of gold, and tied together with great buttons 
of diamonds, rabies, and orient pearls. 

The nobles sought to rival the king in the 
magnificence of their dress, and the gentry 
were not willing to be surpassed by those 
who were higher and better off in life than 
themselves. The passion for dress went to a 
great extent, and induced an extravagance 
and reckless mode of living, which proved 
fatal to many, and forced others to harsh and 
cruel treatment of those dependent on them, 
or subject to them, as the only means of main- 
taining their state. From the engraving on 
the first page, the reader will gain an accu- 
rate idea of the costume of this period. 

The costume of the reign of Elizabeth, as 
will be seen from the engraving on this page, 
had undergone a radical change from that 
described above. In place of the somewhat 
cumbrous, but large and striking attire of her 
father’s day, the gentry prided themselves on 
a prim and stiff dress, which was remarkable 
for neither elegance nor beauty. The breeches 
fell far short. of the knees, and the remainder 
of the leg was encased in long hose. The 
fashionable hat had abroad brim anti a high 
crown, diminishing conieally upward. Long 
rapiers were also worn, and around the neck 
was an immense, and we should think decid- 
edly uncomfortable, ruff. The ladies wore far- 
thingales (the germ of the modern crinoline) 
of immense size. The bodice of their dress 
was very long, the sharp points in front often 
reaching far below the waist, and they wore 
also huge ruffs around the neck. The larger 
the ruff and the longer the rapier the stronger 
were the wearer’s claims to the title of fash- 
fonable. To such an extent was this carried, 
that the jealousy of the queen was aroused, 
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and she determined to put a stop to the “au. 
dacious presumption” of her subjects, She 
appointed officers to break every gentleman’s 
sword, and clip every ruff, which was over a 
certain size. The command was positive, 
and there was no escaping from the execu- 
tion of it. Certain stations were established 
in London by the officers charged with carry- 
ing it out, and every rapier of a suspicious 
length was measured, and if found illegal, un- 
mercifully cut down to the prescribed length, 
and every ruff was made to conform to the 
standard of the willful queen. The annoy- 
ance thus caused to persons unpopular with 
the people was sure to be hailed with shouts 
of delight by the crowds assembled to witness 
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the performance. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
the Earl of Pembroke was the first to wear 
knit stockings in England. He obtained 
them from Mantua, and soon rendered them 
fashionable in his own country. The Earl of 
Oxford also introduced from Italy embroid- 
ered and perfumed gloves. 

With the death of the sovereign the fashion 
of dress experienced another but not so radi- 
cal achange. When King James came into 
possession of his new dominions, he found 
that he had much more to learn and conform 
to in the matter of fashion, than to introduce 
or remodel. His coarse and ungainly appear- 
ance, and his awkward and ludicrous man- 
ners, to say nothing of his outrageous style of 
dress, rendered him but a poor example for 
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his more refined and accomplished subjects; 
and, on the whole, he was glad enough to 
conform to the customs of the English. In 
the words of an old ballad, exceedingly popu- 
lar at that day, 
“England made him a gentleman.” 

It is not a little strange that this clumsy lout, 
who was the laughing-stock of the world, 
should have been the progenitor of that race 
of English sovereigns, whose courtly graces 
and accomplishments have blinded many his- 
torians to their faults, by the charm which 
always accompanies such attributes. 

As we have said, the king was exceedingly 
glad to conform to the fashions of his new 
subjects. Being excessively timid by nature, 
even trembling with terror at the sight of a 
drawn sword, and being constantly afraid of 
assassination, he found the thick and padded 
garments of the English very acceptable, as 
they afforded a slight protection against weap- 
ons. The engraving on this page shows the 
costume adopted by the king himself. Dekker, 
in his “ Seven Deadly Sins of London,” thus 
describes the dress of the day. “An English- 
man’s suit is like a traitor’s body, that hath 
been hanged, drawn and quartered, and set 
up in several places; the color of his doublet 
and the belly in France; the wing and narrow 
sleeve in Italy; the short waist hangs over a 
Dutch bocher’s block in Utrich; his huge 
slopper speakes Spanish; Polonia gives him 
the bootes ; the block for his head alters faster 
than the felt-maker can fit him, and there- 
upon we are called in scorn blockheads.” 
Another satirist of the time says, “I have 
seen an English gentleman so defused in his 
suits—his doublet being for the weare of Cas- 
tile, his hose for Venice, his hat for France, 
his cloake for Germany—that he seemed no 
way to be an Englishman but by the face,” 
The ruff was still retained in the early part of 
the reign, but was much smaller than during 
the time of Elizabeth. 

Towards the close of the reigna decided 
change was made in the costume. The long- 
waisted doublet gave way to the short jacket 
with false hanging sleeves behind ; the trunk 
hose were covered with embroidered straps 
tucked. short at the thigh, and the hose (or 
stockings) were held up by a garter below 
the knees, the garters being of silk and puffed 
in a large knot. Long coats were worn by 
boys until they were eight years of age. The 
present costume of the “ Blue Coat Boys” of 
London is that of the youngsters of this reign, 
as Christ’s Hospital was founded about this | 


time. The cloak was more worn during this 
reign than it had ever been before, and con- 
tinued in fashion until after the Restoration. 
From the ballads of the day we gain many 
curious descriptions of dress. Taylor de- 
scribes the gallants of the time as wearing 


“A farm in shoe-strings edged with gold, 

And spangled garters worth a copyhold ; 

A hose and doublet which a lordship cost; 

A gaudy cloak, three manors’ price almost ; 

A beaver band, and feather for the head, 
Priced at the church’s tythe, the poor man’s bread.” 


JAMES IL. 


The dress of ladies of fashion had not 
changed materially. They still wore the stiff 
ruff, the pointed bodice, and the Elizabethean 
farthingale. In the portraits of ladies in do- 
mestic life, however, we find them painted 
without the farthingale, with falling collars, 
plain or edged with lace, and hair with ring- 
lets falling on each side. 

The reigns of the sons of King James were 
the era of the most picturesque and artistic 
costume ever worn in England. There was 
very little essential difference between that of 
the reign of Charles I. and that of the Restora- 
tion, except that at the latter period it was 
richer and more elaborate, being freed from 
the severe influences of Puritanism. 


. The cavaliers of the first reign, whose dress 


is illustrated by the engraving on page 344, 
wore doublets of silk, satin, or velvet, with 
large loose sleeves, slashed up the front, the 
collar covered by a falling band of the richest. 


point lace, with vandyke edgings. The long 
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344 
breeches, fringed or pointed, met the tops of 
the wide boots, which were also commonly 
ruffled with lace or lawn. A broad Flemish 
beaver hat, with a rich hat-band and plume 
of feathers, was set on the side of the head, 
and a Spanish rapier hung from a magnificent 
sword-belt worn sash-wise over the right 
shoulder; over one shoulder, was thrown a 
cloak with an air of graceful nec 

The dress of the ladies, also, was a great 
improvement on that of the former reign. 
The stiff, ungraceful raff was abandoned, and 
the rich collar and graceful dress, which are 
so well known, came into use. The dress, 
or gown itself, was more elegant than in 
former days, and accorded well with the 
other improvement. The hair was worn by 
ladies in curls, and was tastefully ornamented. 
That of the gentlemen was worn in long 
ringlets, and their beards and moustache cut 
in the sharp, peeked fashion now commonly 
called the vandyke style. 

The difference between the dress of the 
Cavaliers and that of the Puritans, or Round- 
heads as they were called, was carried to an 
extreme of oppositeness. The latter denoun- 
ced bitterly the gay trappings of the courtiers, 
and affected the utmost severity in their at- 
tire. Their boots were plain, and devoid of 
the ruffle at the top, which was somewhat nar- 
rower than that of the Cavaliers. Their trunk 
hose came a little below the knee, and were 
without ornament; a plain short jacket and 
cloak constituted their upper clothing. The 
only relief to their dress, which was generally 
of a sombre hue, was a plain broad white col- 
lar worn over the jacket. Their swords were 
clasped around the waist by a broad belt. A 
high-crowned hat, with a broad heavy briw, 
covered the head. The hair was cut short, 
and, as a general rule, the face was shaved 
clean. 

The dress of the women was equally as 
severe as that of the men. It consisted of a 
plain and neatly fitting gown, falling to the 
feet, with close sleeves, and without orna- 
ment. Some quiet color was generally chosen, 
and was set off by a tasteful white cape worn 
somewhat in the style of the modern sontag. 
The elderly women wore caps, and the head 
attire, when on the street, was either a high- 
crowned hat, resembling that used by the . 
men, or a hood. The hair was kept neat, but 
arranged with great severity. The costume 
of the Puritans is shown in the engraving on 
page 345. 

_ There were few circumstances which con- 
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tributed more to separate the two great par- 
ties of the country, than that of dress. Each 
used every endeavor to avoid resembling the 
other in appearance; and the follies, extrava- 
gance, and grace of the Cavaliers, were as 
bitterly hated by the Puritans, as the plain, 
ungainly appearance and rigid manners of the 
latter were despised by the former. 

There is an old song, still extant, entitled, 
“The Way to Wooa Zealous Lady,” which 
shows how a fashionable Cavalier fared when 
he sought the hand of a Puritan damsel who 
had won his heart. It runs as follows: 


CAVALIER OF THE TIME OF CHARLES I. 


“ She told me that I was too much profane, 

And not devout, neither in speech nor gesture; 
And I could not one word answer again, 

Nor had not so much grace as to call her sister; 
For ever something did offend her there— 
Either my broad beav’d hat or my long hair. 


“My band was broad, my ‘pare! was not plain, 
My points and girdle made the greatest show ; 
My sword was odious and my belt was vain, 
My Spanish shoes were cut too broad at toe: 
My stockings light, my garters ty'd too long, 
My gloves perfumed, and had a scent too strong. 


“T left my pure mistress for a space, 

And to a snip-snap barber straight went I; 
I eut my bair, and did my corps uncase 

Of 'parel pride that did offend the eye; 
My high-crowned hat, my little beard also, 
My peeked band, my shoes were sharp at toe. 
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“Gone was my sword, my belt was laid aside, 
And I transformed both in looks and speech; 
My ‘parel plain, mv cloak was void of p 
My little skirt, my metamorphosed breech, 
My stockings black, my garters were ty'd shorter, 
My gloves no scent; thus march'd I to her porter.” 


The period of the Commonwealth was the 
saddest time English tailors have ever seen. 
They had scarcely anything to do, and had 
the reign of Puritanism continued, their trade 
must have fallen into decay. They were 
forced to confine themselves to the simplest 
cut and plainest manufacture, and had very 
little to do at that. The Restoration must 
have found hearty supporters in them. 

The contempt for dress which the Puritans 
entertained was not slow in producing a neg- 
ligence and slovenliness equally as reprehen- 
sible as the extravagance of the Cavaliers. 
We are told that when Cromwell made his 
first appearance in the House of Commons, 
he was draped in “a plain cloth suit, which 
seemed to have been made by an ill country 
tailor.” 

Charles II. restored the old splendor of 
dress, and though no especial change was 
made in the male costume of the previous 
reign until near the close of his own life, there 
was enough difference in the dress of the two 
periods to render them distinct from each 
other. He brought with him the gay doublets 
and short cloaks, wide collars, cumbrous peri- 
wigs, boots ornamented with Brussels lace, 
and sword-belts radiant with jewels,that mark 
the age of Louis le Grand. Indeed, at one 
time the rage for periwigs was so great that a 
country gentleman is said to have employed 
a painter to put them on the heads of some of 
Vandyke’s portraits. The clergy denounced 
them roundly, but without effect. The dress 
of the clergy during this reign assumed its 
present form. 

The costume represented in the engraving 
on page 347 is that of the last part of the reign, 
and belongs more properly to the times of 
James II. and William and Mary, 

The dress of the ladies underwent a decided 
and an attractive change. Their attire was 
graceful and elegant, though it was more than 
frequently less modest and delicate than beau- 
tiful. They affected a mean between dress 
and nakedness, which was significant of the 
sham morality of the period. Mr. Planche 
describes their dress as “a studious negli- 
gence, an elegant dishabille. * * * Their 
glossy ringlets, escaping from a simple ban- 
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deau of pearls, or adorned by a single rose, 
fall in graceful profusion upon snowy necks, 
unveiled by even the transparent lawn of the 
band or the partlet, and the fair, round arm, 
bare to the elbow, reclines upon the voluptu- 
ous satin petticoat, while the gown, of the- 
same rich material, piles up its voluminous 
train in the background.” The engraving on 
page 346 will convey a correct idea of this 
magniticent attire. 

'Sneh, then, are some. of the fashions which 
were wont to engage the attention of our fore- 
fathers, and with whose history is allied so 
much of worth and interest. We shall again 
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PURITAN LADY. 


BUNGALOWS IN INDIA. 

The bungalows of Etawah, though not in 
their primitive state—for upon the first occu- 
pation of those remote jungles doors and 
windows were not considered necessary, a 
jaump, or frame of bamboo covered with 
grass, answering the purpose of both—are 
still sufficiently rude to startle persons who 
have acquired their notions of India from 
descriptions of the City of Palaces. Heavy, 
ill-glazed doors, smeared over with coarse 
paint, secure the interior from the inclemen- 
cies of the cold, hot and rainy seasons. The 
walls are mean and bare; and where attempts 
are made to color them, the daubing of in- 
experienced workmen is more offensive to the 
eye than common whitewash. The fastenings 
of the doors leading to the different apart- 
ments, if there be any, are of the rudest de- 
scription, and the small portion of wood 
employed is rough, unseasoned, and contin- 
ually requiring repair, 

The intercourse between the brute denizens 
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of the soil and their human neighbors is of 
‘too close a nature to be agreeable. If the 
doors be left open at night, movable lattices, 
styled jaffrys, must be substituted, to keep 
out the wolves and hyenas, which take the 
liberty of perambulating through the veran- 
‘das; the gardens are the haunts of the por- 
‘cupine, and panthers prowl in the ravines. 
“The chopper, or thatch of a bungalow, affords 
a commodious’ harbor for vermin of every 
description ; but in large stations, which have 
long been inhabited by Europeans, the wilder 
‘tribes, retreating to more desolate places, are 
rarely seen; squirrels or rats, with an occa- 
sional snake or two, form the population of 
the roof, and are comparatively quiet tenants. 


In the jungles, the occupants are numerous 


and more yarious; wild eats, ghosaumps (a 
reptile of the lizard tribe as large as a sucking 
pig), vis copras, and others, take up their 
abode amid the rafters, and make wild work 


with their battles and their pursuit of prey. 


These intruders are only divided from the 


human inhabitants of the bungalow by acloth, 


stretched across the top of each room from _ 


wall to wall, and secured by tapes, tied in a 
very ingenious manner behind a projecting 
cornice ; this cloth forms the ceiling, and shuts 


out the unsightly rafters of the huge barn 


above; but it proves a frail and often insuf- 
ficient barrier. ‘The course of the assailants 
and the assailed may be distinctly traced upon 
its surface, which yields with the pressure of 
the combatants, showing distinctly the out- 


lines of the various feet. When it becomes a 
little worn, legs are frequently seen protrud- 
ing through some aperture; and as the tapes 
are apt to give way during the rains, there is 
a chance of the undesired appearance of some 
hunted animal, which, in his anxiety to 
escape from its pursuers, falls through the 
yawning rent into the abyss below. Before 
the introduction of cloths, snakes and other 


agreeable visitants often dropped from the 
bamboos upon the persons of those who might 
be reposing beneath; but although, where 
‘there are no dogs or cats to keep the lower 
story clear of the intruders, the dwellers of 
the upper region will seek the ground floor of 


their own accord, they cannot’ so easily de- 
seend as heretofore. 

Notwithstanding the intervention of the 
cotton canopy, however, there is quite suf- 
ficient annoyance without a closer acquaint- 
ance with the varieties, for night being 


usually selected for the time of action, sleep ts 
effectually banished by their gambols. The 
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noise is sometimes almost terrific, and 
nervous persons, females in particular, may 
fancy that the whole of the machinery, cloth, 
fastenings, and all, will come down, along 


with 10,000 combatants, upon their devoted 


heads. The sparrows in the eaves, alarmed 
by the hubbub, start from their slumbers, and 
their chirping and fluttering increase the 
tumult. In these wild solitudes, individuals 
of the insect race perform the part of the 
nocturnal disturbers with great vigor and 
animation. At nightfall a concert usually 
commences, in which the treble is sustained 
by crickets, gifted with lungs far exceeding in 
power those of the American hearth, while 
the bass is croaked forth by innumerable 


toads. The bugle-horns of the mosquitos are 


drowned in the dissonance, and the gurgling 
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accompaniment of the musk-rats is scarcely 
to be distinguished. In the midst of this 
uproar, should sleep, long wooed, descend at 
last upon the weary eyelids, it is but too 
often chased away by the yells of the wander- 
ing troop of jackalls, each animal apparently 
endeavoring to outshriek his neighbor. A 
quiet night in any part of India is exceedingly 
difficult of attainment; the natives, who sleep 
throughout the heat of the day, protract 
their vigils far beyond the midnight hour, and 
however silent at other periods, are always 
noisy at night. Parties from adjacent villages 
patrol the roads, singing, and, during religious 
festivals or bridal revelries, every sort of dis- 
cordant instrument, gongs, and blaring trum- 
pets six feet long, are brought in aid of the 
shouts of the populace. 

Such is the usual character of the night in 


the jungles; and it requires nerve of no 
ordinary kind to support its various inflic- 
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tions. Fortunately, the beds, as they are 
constructed and placed in India, afford a 
secure asylum from actual contact with in- 
vaders, the many-legged and many-winged 
host, which give so lively an idea of the 
plagues of Egypt. The couch occupies the 
centre of the floor, and is elevated to a con- 
siderable height from the ground; the mos- 
quito curtains, which are tightly tucked in 
all round, though formed of the thinnest and 
most transparent material, cannot easily be 
penetrated from without; and though bats 
may brush them with their wings, lizards in- 
numerable may crawl along the walls, and 
musk-rats skirt along the posts, admission to 
the interior is nearly impossible. On this 


account, as well as for the great preservative 
which they form against malaria, it is advis- 


able to sleep under a mosquito net at all sea- 
sons of the year. : 


WALKING FISHES. 


Swimming is not the only mode of locomo- 


tion possessed by fishes, for the fins of cer- 
tain kinds perform the functions of feet and 
wings. Several of the fishing frogs have 
their fins converted into feet or paddles, by 


means of which some species have the power 


of crawling and hopping on sand and mud, 
whilst one kind can live three days out of 
water, and walk upon dry land. This extra- 
ordinary fish, the angler, is from three to five 
feet in length. It lives at the bottom of the 
water, crawling close to the ground, and by 
means of its ventral and pectoral fins, it stirs 
up the mud and sand in such a manner as to 
conceal itself from other fishes. Another fish 
of this family inhabits the seas of hot climates. 
By filling its enormous stomach with air, it 
expands itself like a balloon; its fins enable it 
to creep on land, where it can live for two or 
three days, the pectorals, from their position, 
performing the functions of hind feet. Other 
members of the same family display equally 
singular characteristics. 

A rarer kind, the toad-fish, is found among 
the Sarejasso-weed, or gulf-weed, with which 
a certain part of the Atlantic Ocean fs cen- 


erally covered, This fish has peculiar claims 


to its application. Its belly and side fins are 
borne up on supports, which project from the 
body in the semblance of limbs, their simi- 
larity to which is increased by the jointed 
form they acquire at the point of union of the 
fin with its support, and still further by the 


finger-like appearance of the rays of these 


fins, which are unconnected by membranes at 
their.tips. This curious structure imparts to 
these fishes not only somewhat of the out- 
ward form of a quadruped, but also a portion 
of its habits. The toad-fish is accordingly 
capable of crawling like a reptile among the 
sea-weed and rocks, which it usually inhabits ; 
the side fins, which are placed further back 
than those of the belly, performing one act, 
occasion the functions of hinder feet. Nor 
is this mode of locomotion confined to the 
water alone; it may also be exercised by the 
fish on land, for its gill openings are so small, 
that evaporation takes place but slowly with- 
in them; thus, the gills are kept moistened, 
and the circulation of the blood is preserved, 


even out of the water, for two or three days, 
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It is either smooth, or variously hairy or 
bristly, and is destitute of the regular scales 
with which fishes are generally invested. It 
has on the lips and the under parts short, 
loose processes of skin, which add consider- 
ably to'its sense of touch. The filament on 
the head is sometimes simple, like a single 
hair, surmounted by a globular mass of short 
filaments; and another has two or even three 
large fleshy processes at its end, not unlike 
the baits which terminate the fishing fila- 
ments of the anglers, The toad-fish subsists 


chiefly on small crabs, to surprise which it 


hides itself among sea-weed or behind stones. 
We have been thus minute in our description 
of this fish, inasmuch as its remarkable de- 
viation from the usual appearance and habits 
of the class to which it belongs, has caused it 


to be regarded as an object of much interest 
and curiosity. 
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UNCLE ADDLEPATE’S STORY. 


BY DR. JOHN K. COUTTS. 


The Addlepates are an ancient race, 
Not gathered in any particular place, 
But scattered the wide world over; 
And old Peter, my uncle, was never confeat 
In any one spot to pitch his tent, 
But has been in all lands a rover. 


He thinks and he talks, even dreams of ghosts, 

Takes for lanky spectras the very bed-posts, 
And for death-shrouds the white bed-curtain ; 

He grimly delights in a hobgoblin tale, 

Which makes all his nephews and nieces pale, 
And believes it allascertain. ©“ 


SQ 


WATCHING FOR A GHOST. 


Very strange legends he likes to relate— 
And believes them, as sure as his name's Addle- 


pate— 
Of goblins and ghosts, such horrible bores, 
I wish they'd been seized as contraband stores 
When his luggage was quizzed at Boston. 
A queer old man, with very queer ways, 
And very queer tastes, so every one says; 
A fancy, by nothing daunted, 
For poking about in dismal spots, 
And buying old books,in mouldy old lots, 
And visiting neighborhoods haunted. 


There’s a ruined old house a long way from the town, 
Not at all a nice place when the sun’s gone down, 
And the moon just peeps from behind a cloud, 
And the screech-ow] hoots out sudden and loud, 
And the east wind soughs thro’ the branches bare, 
And queer noises seem to ring in the air, 

And curdle the blood, and make the hair 

Stand right up on end, and the knees to shake, 
And one’s corpus generally shiver and quake, 
And the mouth open wide, and the hands clench 


tight— 
In short, put a fellow in a terrible fright. 
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That a ghost's in the case is what every one thinks, Of something that looked like a skeleton limb, 
ee Extended in manner most ghostly and grim. 
looks very wise, 
Kod *Twas a very old oak 
And begins to hint at terrible scenes In a very bad state, 
(It would be a good story to tell the Marines), And in this way it spoke 
Which he says may be witnessed at twelve at To old Addlepate : 
night “ Poor Old Tree, now so rusty © 
I shan’t go to see, I should be in a fright— 


Al 
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And he knows it is trae—it was told by a tree; I was faithful and was kind, 
And I now tell it to you as he told it to me. And you'll never, never find 
One night, when old Peter was wandering about, A ‘talking oak’ like poor Old Tree. 
out, ld 

Uncle Addlepate stared (‘twas a queer sight to see) 
To hold their converse sweet, 

rugged , 80 decayed an rn, shadow Tree. 
The bark green and rotten, the foliage shorn; In the ofthe poor Old 
And, knotted and twisted, there seemed like a face, “ Ah, well-a-day! the time flies fast, 
Goggle eyes, crooked nose, and even atrace And even trees must fall at last, 
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But youth and love will live for aye, 
Though thousand lovers pass away. 


“ A tender maid, her lover brave 
Who met at even 'neath my boughs, 
Now murdered lie in unknown grave— 
A rival's vengeance for their vows. 
One fatal night a ruffian band 
Stole on the lovers, as they stood, 

Eye fixed on eye, hand clasped in hand, 
And slew them in this lonely wood. 
They sank with scarce a word or moan, 

So swift the dastard vengeance fell; , 


And in yon castle, drear and lone, 
Were buried—where, no man can tell. 


“ Every year, when that fatal night comes round, 
Their ghosts, hand in hand, pass under the tree, 

And the maiden’s breast shows the caitiff’s wound, 
And her streaming gore you may plainly see.” 


Old Uncle Addlepate thinks it all true; 

I don’t quite believe it—pray, reader, do you? 
But year after year he takes up his post 

In front of the stump, to wait for the ghost; 
And there he sits all solemn and still, 

But has not seen it yet, and I think never will. 
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On page 349, we present to the reader a 
charming view of Swiss mountain scenery. 
In the background is Mount St. Salvador, 
with its snow-capped summits rising sky- 
wards, while at its feet lies the calm, deep 
lake of Seresio, or Lugano, on whose shore 
is the picturesque town of Lugano. Travel- 
lers in Switzerland are sure to pass a pleasant 
day in this delightful scene. The Park Inn, 
formerly the old Convent of the Madonna of 
the Angels, which is famons for the attrac- 
tions it offers, is situated on the edge of the 
lake, at the end of the town, and commands a 


_ fine view of the water and the mountain. Seen 


at sunset, or by moonlight, or at sunrise, it is 
inexpressibly beautiful. The Countess Dora 
D'Istria thus describes it: “Suddenly, at the 
moment the sun was setting behind the 
summits of Salvador, a wandering ray struck 
the crest of Mount Caprino. The clouds, 
suddenly rent away from the slope of Salva- 
dor, floated into space, like luminous gauze; 
bright tints silvered the mountains which sur- 
round the lake like vast granitic basket. 
The victorious ray pierced the mist which 
veiled the lake, and left in dark, dark shadow 
the heights and the base of Mount Bre; 
illuminating with warm southern tints the 
steeple of Castagnola, which shone forth 
vividly, and the white houses hanging on the 
flank of the mountain.” 

The length of Lake Seresio is about twenty 
miles, and its average depth one hundred feet. 
It is navigated by a small steamer, which 
plies a busy trade on its calm waters. 


SEEING THROUGH WATER. 
Currents in the very bed of a river, or be- 
neath the surface of the sea, may be watched, 
as Mr. Campbell informs us, by an arrange- 
ment that smugglers used in the old days, 


They sank their contraband cargo when there 
was an alarm, and they searched for it again 
by the help of a so-called marine telescope. 
It was nothing more than a cask, with a plate 
of strong glass at the bottom. The man 
plunged the closed end a few inches below the 
surface, and put his head into the other end, 
and then he saw clearly into the water. The 
glare and confused reflections and refractions 
from and through the rippled surface of the 
sea were entirely shut out by this contriv- 
ance. Seal hunters still use it. With this 
simple apparatus the stirring life of the sea 
bottom can be watched at leisure, and with 
great distinctness. So far as this contrivance 
enables men to see the land under the waves, 
movements under. water closely resemble 
movements under air. Sea-weeds, like plants, 
bend before the gale; fish, like birds, keep 
their heads to the stream, and hang poised on 
their fins; mud-clouds take the shape of 
water-clouds in air; impede light, cast shad- 
ows, and take shapes which point out the 
directions in ‘which currents flow. It is 
strange, at first, to hang over a boat’s side, 
peering into a new world, and the interest 
grows. There is excitement in watching big 
fish swoop like hawks out of their sea-weed 
forest after a white fly, sunk to the tree-tops 
to tempt them; and the fight which follows is 
better fun when plainly seen. Mr. Campbell 
suggests plate glass windows in the bottom 
of a boat; it would bring men and fish face to 
face; and the habits of the latter could be 
leisurely watched. 

If you cannot avoid a quarrel with a black- 
guard, let your lawyer manage it rather than 
yourself, No man sweeps his own chimney, 
but employs a chimney-sweep, who has no 

objection to dirty work, for it is his trade. 
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SCENES IN BRITISH INDIA. 


One of the most interesting and remark- 
able countries in the world is India. We 
purpose presenting to our readers in this and 
other numbers, a few characteristic scenes in 
that portion of it now occupied by the 
English. 

On this page we give an engraving repre- 
senting the temple of Kali, near Calcutta. 
Kali is the patron goddess of the Thugs, and 
is the most cruel and bloodthirsty, of all the 
Hindoo deities. She is represented as a 
woman of a dark blue color, with four arms, 
and in the act of trampling under her feet her 
supplicating and prostrate husband. In one 


twenty men to her at one time, through grat- 
itude for her supposed assistance in one of 
his enterprises, 

Kali is, as we have said, the patron goddess 
of the Thugs, who are supposed to be under 
her immediate protection and guidance. 
She permits them to gain their living by mur- 
dering travellers on the highway, and then 
robbing them. It is contrary to their re- 
ligious principles to rob a traveller until he 
has been deprived ‘of life by strangulation. 
‘They declare that Kali instituted their sys- — 
tem many thousand years ago, and at that 
time aided them to escape detection by de- 


TEMPLE OF KALI, NEAR CALCUTTA. 


hand she holds the gory head of a giant, and 
in the other her exterminating sword. Her 
long, dishevelled hair reaches to her feet, her 
mouth is distorted, and her tongue protrudes 
from it. Her lips, eyebrows and breasts are 
stained with the blood of her victims, whom 
she is supposed to devour by thousands. 
Her ear ornaments are composed of human 
carcasses, and the girdle above her waist con- 
sists of the bloody hands of giants whom she 
has slain in single combat, while her necklace 
is made of their skulls. She fs one of the 
most popular of the Hindoo deities, and her 
temples are thronged with worshippers, and 
slippery with the blood of her victims. Some- 
times human beings are sacrificed to her. In 
1828, the Rajah of the Goauds sacrificed 


vouring the bodies of their victims. Once a 
certain Thug, being curious to know what 
she did with the dead bodies; looked back, 
contrary to her commands, and saw her feast- 
ing on them. This displeased her so much 
that she declared she would no longer de- 
vour the co’ of those whom they murder- 
ed. They believe, however, that she still 
assists them, and whenever they start out 
upon an expedition, they consult her by 
omens. If the omens are favorable, they feel 
confident of her assistance in their bloody 
schemes. The small buildings on the right 
and left of the temple in the engraving, are 
temples of the Shiva, the husband of the god- 
dess Kali. 
The engraving on page 353 is a picturesque 
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hundred years before the birth of the Saviour, 


this blow, however, and became larger and 
more magnificent than ever. In 1739, it was 
at the height of its prosperity, and contained 
& population of two millions. In that year it 
was taken by Nadir Shah. He forced the 
city to pay as a ransom, two hundred and 
seventy-five millions of dollars, in jewels and 
other valuable property, and massacred one 
hundred and twenty thousand of the inhabi- 
tants. Since then Delhi has been captured 
and pillaged by other conquerors, until it has 
dwindled down to its present insignificance. 
The city was the scene ofa desperate struggle 
in the late Indian mutiny. The part now 
inhabited is only seven miles in circuit, 
while the ruins cover an area greater than 
that occupied by the city of London. 

On page 355 we present the portraits of two 
individuals whose professions are more di- 
rectly opposed to each other than any others 
in the land. The one on the right is a native 
who has been converted from Paganism to 
Christianity, and is now a preacher of the 
gospel. was formerly a religious mendi- 
cant, and chancing to meet with a Christian 
tract he read it, and was led to seek the 
truth, which at last he embraced, The figure 
on the left is that of a religious mendicant. 
This class in India amounts to many hundreds 
of. thousands. They forsake their families 
and every kind of occupation, and wander 
through the country, begging their food. 
They are careful never to cleanse their per- 
sons, and are literally clothed in filth, with a 
few rags tied around them for garments. 
Some of them decorate themselves with large 
quantities of false hair, human bones and 
artificial snakes, Others carry a human skull 
containing a filthy and offensive mixture. If 
refused alms or food, they eat the filth from 
the skull, in order to be revenged upon the 
persons refusing to help them. Others again 
carry a large broom, composed of soft cotton 
threads, so that they may gently sweep the 
insects from their path. Another sect of 
mendicants, who are worshippers of Krishnu, 
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though men, assume ‘the costume and man - 
ners of milkmaids. They suppose this to be 
highly gratifying to their god, who, when on 
earth, is reputed to have been a great admirer 
of milkmaids, having had no less than sixteen 
thousand wives of that class, 


¥RENCH FELONS. 

There was a man who was considered the 
king of highway robbers, I do not know 
whether he had read the story where the 
prowess of Gil Blas was put to the test when 
he was left alone to do a daring deed on the 
road, while the bandits looked on from the 
distance to ascertain the amount of pluck 
which the neophyte would exhibit, but if not, 
the crowning feat of the hero of the bayne 
was more remarkable. He determined—he 
alone—to rob a diligence, and he succeeded. 
At night-fall he placed a number of sticks 
through the bushes by the wayside, which 
had the appearance of muskets and were in- 
tended to represent a number of robbers con- 
cealed behind. As the diligence approached 
a voice was heard as if haranguing a body of 
men. “ Ready!—obey orders!—no firiug if 
there be no resistance—no needless blood- 
shed!” An armed man walked forth from 
behind the bushes, stood before the horses, and 
cried out, “ Arretez-vous, conducteur! down! 
ventre-a@ terre! Comrades, attention! eyes 
on the alert!” ‘The horses stopped, the pos- 
tilion and the conductor descended ; they lay 
with their faces in the dirt. The screams of 
ladies were heard from the carriage. “ Ladies, 
be not afraid, there is no cause for alarm, We 
are too gallant to do any mischief to the beau 
sexe. Lads, no firing!” The robber opened 
the door of the interior. Besides ladies, 
there were three military officers, of whom 
two were colonels, among the passengers. 
“ One at a time, messieurs,” and as they came 
out, one after another surrendered his belong- 
ings. “ Ventre a terre,” was the command 
given to each. All that they saw in their 
confusion and in half darkness, was the 
musketry pointing at the vehicle; all that 
was heard were the appeals of the women, the 
cries for mercy, “ Don’t hurt us, take all that 
we have.” Assurances were repeated that 
their lives were safe, the commands were 
reiterated, “No firing! no firing!” There 
was not a single passenger who was not lying 
with his faee on the ground when the robber 
marched away with a gracious “Adieu! 


messieurs and mesdames,” apparently to join 
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— view of a part of the ruined district of 
. Delhi, and is meant to show some of the 
— beauties of oriental architecture. Delhi is 
I supposed to have been founded about three 
4 and about the period of that event was the 
2 largest and most magnificent city in India. ts 
In 1398, Tamerlane, having alreadyslaughter- 
ed over one hundred thousand Hindoos, laid . 
siege to the city. It was captured, pillaged, 
and almost destroyed. It recovered from 
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the rest of the band. It was some time be- 
fore any one of the prostrate ventured to raise 
his head. The first who did so observed the 
barrels of the muskets still directed menacing- 
ly towards them, and hid his face in silence. 
As all noise had ceased, they took courage, 
a consultation took place, the terrible bushes 
were approached, the fire-arms were found to 
be sticks, with nobody near them. The rob- 
ber was afterwards arrested, a large portion 
of the property was traced to him, and it was 
found that he alone had fleeced the whole 
company. It was said that the officers had 
their swords with them, and it may be well 
supposed that many a joke was launched at 
the spirit they had disp'syed. No wonder 


tion to the high clergy of one of the remoter 
provinces, appeared as the Bishop of —— (I 
forget the title) and was received with all 
the attentions due to his supposed rank. In 
those days travelling was difficult and tardy, 
and communications between distant depart- 
ments infrequent. His right reverence bap- 
tized, married, and buried those whose friends 
were delighted to have the rites performed 
by so elevated a dignitary; the confirmations 
were numerous, and many priests applied to 
him for ordination, which he graciously con- 
ferred. He became the distributor of private 
and public charity, and had a considerable 
sum of money in his hands, secured from 
many sources, One fine morning the bishop 


that such a performance should be admired 
in a community of ruffians, and that such a 
performer should be looked upon with respect 
and admiration. 

There was another felon whose history was 
yet more remarkable, for it was one distin- 
guished by a succession of frauds, carried on 
in high places, and with a success which 
might have seemed incredible. The man had 
been brought up in a convent, of which, at 
the time of the French Revolution he had 
become the bursar. He disappeared with all 
the money which belonged to the brother- 
hood, and his steps were never traced. Some 
time afterwards, a person wearing an episco- 
pal dress, and bringing letters of recommenda- 


_was everywhere sought and nowhere found. 


Inquiries were instituted and the sad dis- 
covery was made that the credentials were 
forged—that “ the father in God” was “a son 
of perdition ;” that his acts were something 
worse than invalid; that the most serious 
consequences to persons and property had 
resulted from his misdoings, and it was long 
before the law and lawyers, the church and 
its instruments, could repair (and they could 
only imperfectly repair) the mischief he had 
wrought. All attempts to discover the mis- 
chief-maker failed. Having gathered in his — 
harvest on the ecclesiastical domain, he 
naturally enough doffed his clerical robes. 
It was amongst men of business, with letters 
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of introduction and credit—fraudulent, of 
coursé—that the adventurer next levied his 
contributions. There the money-making and 
the money-watching experience of the mer- 
cantile body secured them against any long 
continuance of successful roguery, especially 
on a large scale and practised by strangers; 
so having negotiated bills and obtained money 
for a considerable amount, the “ honorable 
traveller ” had taken himself off before notices 
of protest had come from the accrediting 
bankers. 

The last and the boldest enterprise of our 
adventurer led to his capture and to his 
delivery to the galleys. It was a daring 
attempt to defraud the military chest of a 
general of division ; and it was in the uniform 
of a military officer, having all his papers in 
order, that he presented himself at head- 
quarters with authority to receive no small 
sums of money. But whatever knowledge a 
rogue may possess of the financial machinery 
which controls the army expenditure of 
France, and however dexterous and inventive 
that rogue may be in the concealment of 
fraud, it is not easy for him suddenly to usurp 
a position which will enable him to accomplish 
his fraudulent designs. The extraordinary 
good fortune of our friend had blinded him to 
the difficulties of his enterprise. Danton’s 
advice which, even on the field of politics, is 
not always successful—‘ De laudace, de 
Uaudace, et toujours de Vaudacel” has been 
the reef upon which rascaldom has frequently 
been wrecked, and there our bishop, merchant, 
and soldier was—wrecked and ruined. 


THURINGIAN PHASANT GIRLS, 

About Thuringia the peasant girls hide 
every scrap of hair most carefully, and ar- 
range a parti-colored handkerchief on their 
heads, so as to resemble a sugar-loaf with the 
top cut off. One very pretty girl happened 
to possess a beautiful head of hair; it was 
not only loag and abundant, but, what is not 
quite so common in these parts, fine and silky 
in texture. She was iuspired by her evil 
genius to display her treasure, and was even 
bold enough to wear it in two long plaits 
which reached to the ground; but custom 
cannot there be defied with impunity any 
more than it can here. Those who lacked 
both courage and hair to enable them to fol- 
low her fashion, were loud in. disapprobation. 
The poor girl was railed at and called ein 
Sreches Maedchen, a village flirt, and a bold 
and immodest maiden ; finally she succumbed, 


her hair was again concealed from the gaze 
of the vulgar, and she quickly obtained ahus- 
band as the reward of her self-denial and 
docility. Ona fete-day the daughters of the 
more wealthy peasant proprietors are attired 
literally regardless of expense; the crowns of 
tlieir felt hats are almost covered with gold 
or silver embroidery, and depending from the 
back are anumber of black silk ribbons reach- 
ing to the heels. They are expressly manu- 
factured for the purpose, and are sometimes 
two spans in breadth—the length, breadth, 
and number of these ribbons, and the thick- 
ness and rich quality of the silk, being the 
gauge of the father’s wealth. Round their 
necks they have chains or necklaces hung 
with heavy gold coins, so that their dowry 
and expectations can be ascertained with 
tolerable accuracy at a glance. Straw hats 
and bonnets are gccasionally worn, the latter 
resembling in shape those which Quakeresses 
used to delight in, only much larger, and 
calculated to protect the face, not only from 
the glance of the sun, but of humanity. 

As we travel towards Silesia we meet with 
the close-fitting white caps, which, on Sun- 
day, are clean and pretty enough, but on 
week-days assume various shades from tawny 
to black. Silesia is so close to Poland that 
the peasants speak little or no German, and 
approximate to the Poles in character. One 
point in particular they have in common; if 
they are conservative in costume, they are no 
less conservative in the matter of dirt. Not 
long since.a pretty peasant, the daughter of a 
Nachtwaechter, or night-guard, who resided 
in one of these villages, was presented with 
a very superb costume as a new year’s gilt. 
Apprehensive that her eldest sister would ex- 
ercise the rights of primogeniture, and give 
her property an occasional airing, the damsel 
actually sewed herself up in it, and we regret 
to say, lived, worked, and slept in her dress, 
until it dropped in rags off her person. It is 
in Silesia, and more especially on the banks 
of the Vistula, that we flad people afllicted 
with the loathsome disease known as the 
Vistula plat. Every single hair exudes a 
gummy matter, which forms in a thick paste 
on the head. For their life they dare not cut 
it off; ewen when they snip a hair it is said to 
ooze blood, and no other remedy seems to be 
known except time. To attempt to part the 
hair causes agonizing pain; so. the mass is 
suffered to remain until it forms into a dry 
crust, and then breaks off, and the hair with 
it. Itis highly infectious, and though it is 
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supposed to be generated by drinking the 
unwholesome waters of the Vistula, it is 
probable that dirt-has a good deal to do with 
it. The women suffer from it even more than 
the men, which is not remarkable, since when 
they have once plaited and bound up their 
hair, days, weeks, and even months pass 
away before they think it necessary to re- 
lease it. 

In these districts the poorer families live as 
some of the Irish do, all in one room; the 
social circle being supplemented with such 
pigs and poultry as they happen to possess, 
In the place where they eat, there they also 
sleep, the beds being piled up to such an 
enormous height with stuffing, feathers, and 


are shorter, and in the long evenings both 
sexes amuse themselves with the spinning- 
wheel. They assemble at each house in turn, 
and a good deal of emulation is excited, so 
that if a peasant slips or breaks his thread 
only once in the evening, he is laughed at and 
called ein Dummkopf—a clumsy fellow. 
While thus industriously employed they sing, 
either in parts or in chorus, and as they have 
generally a fair knowledge of music and ex- 
cellent voices, they perform exceedingly well, 
though not of course in a very finished style. 
Where music is being performed, a little 
crowd will assemble before the house and 
stand there for many hours unweariedly, and 
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quilted coverlets, that a ladder is required in 
order to get into them, Some sleep upon the 
stove, especially ‘in winter; others crouch 
round it. To provide the needful material 
for their monstrous beds, the geese are con- 
tinually half-plucked while they are alive, and 
almost entirely denuded before they are sent 
to market, to be sold, slain and eaten. The 
down or feathers are often very imperfectly 
cleansed, and when they are made into beds, 
which are rarely shaken, and perpetually 
slept in, the rank odors and offensive unwhole- 
some atmosphere may hardly be described or 
endured, The peasants work all day in the 
fields, men and women alike, during the sum- 
mer; in winter, of course, the hours of labor 


music ceases it is like breaking their hearts.” 
As with ali unlearned and isolated people, 
their superstition and credulity are mingled 
with a great deal of timidity and distrust. 
They are exceedingly careful of their money, 
almost to penuriousness, and the youngest 
child can reckon pretty accurately, even ac- 
cording to the complicated fashion which the 
coinage renders necessary. 


Pride often miscalculates, and more often 
misconceives. The proud man places him- 
self at a distance from other men; seen 
through that distance, others, perhaps, ap- 
pear little to him; but he forgets this very 
distance causes him to appear little to others. 


we 
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MAGNESIUM. 

M. Bultinck, of .Ostend, proposes the sub- 
stitution of magnesium for zine in voltaic 
circles. Take apiece of copper and a piece 


_ of zine wire of the same size, fix them ina 


cork at a little distance from each other, 


attach fine copper wire to the upper end of 
each piece of metal, and connect the little 
battery with a delicate galvanometer. Float 


the cork containing the metal wires in a 
glass of distilled water, and the needle of the 
galvanometer will be deflected thirty degrees, 
finally resting at a deviation of ten degrees in 
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five minutes. Substitute wires of silver and 
magnesium of precisely the same size for those 
of copper and zine, and connect them with 
the galvanometer as before. The needle is 
now deflected ninety degrees, and rests at 
twenty-eight degrees. These comparative 
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experiments show a difference of nearly sixty 
degrees in favor of magnesium and silver over 
zine and copper. M. Bultinck made a cbain 
of twenty elements of magnesium and silver 
wire, that, plunged in pure water only, gave 
effects equal to those made of zinc or copper 
excited by salt or acidulated water. 
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PENN’S TREATY WITH THE INDIANS. 


BY SIDNEY HERBERT. 


THE inefficacy of force in matters of con~ 
science was well exemplified in the case of 
the celebrated William Penn, whose name is 
better known in connection with the propa- 
gation of Quakerism, than even that of its 
founder, George Fox. Imbibing the doc- 
trines of the new sect while a youth of sixteen, 
at the university at Oxford, he was fined for 
non-conformity, and afterwards expelled the 
college. His father, Admiral Penn, who was 
high in the favor of Charles II. and the Duke 
of York, and anxious for his advancement at 
court, was deeply offended with him; and, 
finding remonstrances and arguments ineffec- 
tual to wean his son from his new opinions, 
he inflicted personal chastisement upon him, 
and turned him out of the house. Awaken- 
ing, however, to a sense of either the impolicy 
or the injustice of this treatment, he provided 
him, shortly afterwards, with the means of 
passing two years in France and Italy; and, 
on his return, sent him to Ireland to manage 
his property there,—a step which proves that 
he had confidence in his judgment and stead- 
iness; for the future founder of Pennsylvania 
was then only in his twenty-second year. 
Admiral Penn immediately sent for him to 
London, and again remonstrated and threat- 
ened, but without effect, ending as before, 
with turning him out of doors. 

He now began to preach and write in sup- 
port of his religious opinions, and his zeal in 
a short time caused him to be imprisoned in 
the Tower, where he remained nearly seven 
months. On his liberation, his father once 
more received him into favor, and he again 
repaired to Ireland to superintend the family 
estates, remaining there about twelve months. 
He returned to London just as the Conven- 


ticle Act had been passed, and the Friends 
expelled from thelr meeting-house. He had 


not been long in the metropolis, when he was 
arrested on the charge of preaching to “a 
riotous and seditious assembly,”—that is, an 
open-air gathering of the Friends—and com- 


mitted to Newgate. He defended himself on 


his trial with great ability, and, though the 

judge directed the jury to convict him, they 

had the honesty and courage to return a ver- 

dict of acquittal. The bench fined the jury, 

and ordered them to be imprisoned until the 


fines were paid; but the court of common 
pleas pronounced the proceeding illegal, and 
quashed it. Admiral Penn died shortly after- 
wards, perfectly reconciled to his son, to 
whom he left a considerable estate; but he 
had scarcely succeeded to it, when he was 
again committed to Newgate, for six months, 
for preaching. On his liberation, he married 
the daughter of Sir William Springett, and 
the next five years were spent in the calm 
felicity of rural retirement. 

He now began to look for a land in which 
he and his co-religionists might live in peace 
and security, unvexed by exchequer prosecu- 
tions and scoffs of the worldly-mioded. Amer- 
ica was then the haven in which all who 
were persecuted for conscience’ sake sought 
refuge and rest. A sum of £16,000 was due 
to him from the crown, on account.of money 
advanced by his father for the use of the 
navy; and Pena petitioned for a grant of a 
tract of land on the west bank of the Dela- 
ware, to him and his heirs forever, in consid- 
eration of his claim. Charles gave a ready 
assent to his arrangement, and the Duke of 
York ceded an adjoining tract, lower down 
the Delaware, in addition, The royal patent 
was dated March 4th, 1681, constituting Penn 
absolute proprietor and governor of the prov- 
ince, which received from Charles, in hoaor of 
the founder and his father, the name of Penn- 
sylvania. A settlement had been made by 
the Swedes on the shores of the Chesapeake 
Bay, in 1627, which, after being some time in 
the possession of the Dutch, had been ceded, 
In 1664, to England. Several other smalk 
settlements were scattered along both sides of 
the bay. Three vessels sailed with emigrants, 

chiefly Quakers, as soon as the preliminary 
arrangements could be effected; and Penn 


followed in the autumn of 1682, leaving his 
wife and children in England. 

The voyage across the wide Atlantic was 
made in safety; and it is related that he went 
up the Delaware in an open boat, or barge, 
and reached the site of his future city about 


the 8th of November, as noted in the minutes 
of the Friends’ meeting, held on that day at 
Faivan’s mansion, Shackamaxon, near Ken- 
sington, Dock Creek, now marked oaly by 
the line of Dock street, a crooked phenome-~ 
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non among Philadelphia right angles, was then 
a beautiful rural stream, and the emigrants 
who had preceded Penn had commenced 
to build on the north side of this creek, 
in the angle formed by its connection with the 
Delaware. Here stood the “Blue Anchor 
Tavern,” on the corner of Front street and 
the creek margin; and at the landing opposite 


this house Penn disembarked. Among those 
who welcomed the founder were the Swedes 
and Indians; and Penn, who had brought 
with him a theoretic liking for these sons of 
the forest, and a determination to test what 
kindness could do in civilizing them, took an 


early opportunity to cultivate their acquain- 


tance. He walked with them, sat down on 
the ground at their side, and partook of their 
primitive repast of roasted acorns and hominy. 
The delighted Indians, at a loss for words 
with one who could not understand them, 
expressed their pleasure by feats of agility; 
and William Penn, not to be outdone by his 
new friends, sprang up, and outleaped them 
all! 

After the transaction of such business as 
opportunity afforded, and the circumstances 
required, Penn visited the province of New 


York, visiting Jersey Friends, with whom he © 


had been in business relations, and seeking out, 
also, the people of his faith in Long Island, 
and at other places. In November, he re- 
turned; and during the latter part of this 
month was held the famous meeting with the 
Indians, at the treaty-tree at Shackamaxon, 


now Kensington. This tree-stood until 1810,- 


when it was blown down, and a small mon- 
ument now marks its former site. Penn had 
instructed his commissioners, who preceded 
him to this country, to make a treaty, or 
league, with the Indians. It appears from the 
circumstances that this meeting was held fur 


' the ratification of the work commenced by 


these commissioners. No written record of 
the transaction remains, and there is no deed 
or grant of land bearing date from this meet- 
ing. It was not, therefore, for the purchase 
of land, but for the interchange of friendly 
greetings and assurances, that William Penn 
met the Indians at Shackamaxon. It was the 
proper commencement of his intercourse with 
his new neighbors, and its effects remain upon 
them to this day. The traditions of the ab- 
origines have canonized the great “ Onas,” as 
they call him, translating the word Penn into 
their language; and the dress and manners of 
a “Quaker” are assurances of their confi- 
dence. The venerable John Heckewelder, 


the Moravian missionary, remarks upon the 


aversion of the Indians to treaties made any- 
where except in the open air. “ William 
Penn,” the Indians told Heckewelder, “ when 
he treated with them,adopted the ancient mode 
of their ancestors, and convened them under a 
grove of shady trees, where the little birds on 


the boughs were warbling their sweet notes. 


In commemoration of these conferences, 
which are always to the Indians a subject of 
pleasing remembrance, they frequently assem- 
bled together in the woods, in some shady 
spot, as nearly as possible similar to those 
where they used to meet their brother Mig- 


won (Penn), and there lay all his words or 


speeches, with those of his descendants, on a 
blanket, or a clean piece of bark, and, with 
great satisfaction, go over the whole. This 
practice, which I have repeatedly witnessed, 
continued till the year 1780, when the dis- 
turbance which then took place put an end 
to it, probably forever.” 

The name Miguon has the same significa- 
tion as Onas. The Indians assembled at 
Shackamaxon in great numbers, painted and 
armed. The handful of Friends, who met 
them were without any weapons whatever; 
but Onas, or Penn, was distinguished from 
his suite by a sash of blue silk network. Va- 
rious articles of merchandize, intended as 
presents, were borne before the Europeans. 
The Indian chief who presided was Tonunend, 
whose name seems to belong alike to the 
legends of New York and Pennsylvania. 
Advancing before his warriors, he placed 
upon his head a chaplet adorned with a small 
horn, the emblem of kingly power, and of 
religious and inviolable peace. At this sym- 
bol, the Indians laid aside their arms, and 
setting themselves in the form of a half moon, 
awaited the conference. Tonunend signified 
through an interpreter their readiness to hear, 
and William Penn addressed them in a speech 
of which tradition has preserved the sub- 
stance. The Great Spirit, he said, who made 
him and them, and who knew the innermost 
thoughts of men, knew that he and his friends 
had a hearty desire to live in peace and 
friendship with them, and to serve them to 
the utmost of their power. It was not their 
custom to use hostile weapons against their 
fellow-creatures, for which reason they had 
come unarmed. Their object was not to do 
injury, but to do good. They were then 
met on the broad pathway of good faith and 
good will, so that no advantage was to be tak- 
en on either side, but all was to be openness, 
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brotherhood and love. After these and other 


words, Penn opened a parchment which he 
held in his hand,and conveyed to the Indiaas, 
article by article, the terms upon whichhe 
placed the intercourse -between them, as al- 
ready given in his instructions to the com- 
missioners, and made the basis of their confer- 
ences with the Indians for the purchase of 


land. He then laid the parehment on the 
ground, observing that the ground should be 
conmon to both peuple. 

Having, distributed presents among the 
chiefs, he proceeded to say that he would not 
call them children or brothers only; for often 
parents were apt to whip their children too 


severely, and brothers sometimes would differ. 
Neither would he compare, the friendship 
between them to a chain, for the rain might 
sometimes rust it, or atree might fall and 
break it; but he would consider them as the 
same flesh and blood with the Christians, and 
the same as if one man’s body were to be 
divided into two parts, He then took up the 
parchment, and presented it to the sachem 
who wore the horn in the chaplet, and desired 
him and the other sachems to preserve it for 
three generations, that their children might 
know what had passed between them, just as 
if he had remained himself with them to 
repeat it. 

The Indians, as is theit’ decorous custom, 
listened in perfect silence. The chiefs, we 
may suppose, as Penn describes their zeneral 
custom, deliberated for some ements, and 
then one of them, speaking in the king’s 
name, and taking Penn by the hand, pledged 
the Indians to live in love with William Penn 
as long as the sun and moon endare. | 

No tradition of the Indiany’ speeches on 
this oceasion is preserved. We may remark, 
that this tree had been the place between the 
Indians and Penn’s commissioners when they 
settled the purchases which were made before 
Penn’s arrival; and, as Shackamaxon signi- 
fled, in the Indian language, “the place of 
kings;” probably it was an old’ council 
ground. The principal tribes represented 
were three, the Lenni-Lenape, the Mingoes, 
and the Shawnees. The Lennt Lenape, 
usvally called the Delaware Indians by the 
Europeans, appear to have been the fathers 
and possessors of the soil) The Mingoes, 
called by the French the Iroquois, were a 
confederacy known among the English as 
the Five Nations, and afterwards the Six 
Nations. The Shawnees were a warlike tribe, 
exiled from the South, and tolerated or pro- 


tected by the Delawares, It should be observ. 
ed that these Delawares, or Lenni-Lenape, 
with whom Penn ‘had most dealiig, were 
among the least and of 
the aborigines. 

Although, as we. nid said, no copy of the 
treaty has been preserved, and the original, in 
the hands of the Indians, has never been read, 


80 far as appears by any white man who has 
recorded the fact; yet in the early minutes of 
the Provincial Council, the stipulations of 
the instrument are frequently ‘referred to. 
‘They were quoted by the Indians’ at many 
subsequent conferences with the authorities 
of the province, And in May, 1728, we find 


Governor Gordon {a an Indian council, re- 
capitulating ‘the nine principal heads of the 
treaty: “ That all William Penn’s people, or 
Christians, and all the Indians, should be 
brethren, as the children of one father, joined 


together as with one heart, one hand, and 
one body. That all paths shoald be open and 
free to both Christians and Indians. That 
the doors of the Christians’ houses should be 
opened to the Indians, and the houses of the 
Indians opened to the Christians, and that 
they should make each other welcone as 
their friends. ‘That the Christiaas should not 
believe any false ramors or reports of the 
Indians, nor the Indians believe any such 
romors or reports of the Christians, but 
should first come, as brethren, to inquire of 
each other; and that woth Christians and 
Indians, when they hear any such false reports 
of their brethren, should bury them as in a 
bottomless pit. ‘That if the Christians had 
any ti news that -may be to the hurt of the 
Indians, or the Indians hear any such ill news 
that may be to the injury of the Christians, 
they should acquaint each other with it speed- 
ily, as with friends and brethren. That the 
Indians should do no manner of harm to the 
Christians, or their creatures, nor the Chris- 
tians: do any hurt to any Indians, but treat 
each other as their brethren. But as there 
are wicked people in all. nations, if either 
Indians or Christians should do any harm to 
each other, complaint should be made of it by 
the persons suffering, that right might be 
done; and when satisfaction is made, the 
injury or wrong should be forgot, and buried 
as in a bottomless pit. That the Indians 
should im all things assist the Christians, and 
the Christians assist the Indians against all 
wicked people that would disturbthem. And 
Jastly, that both Christians and’ Indians 
should acquaint their ‘children with this 
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league and firm chain of friendship made 
between them; and that it should always be 
made eteonger and stronger, and be kept 
bright and clean, without rust or spot, be- 
tween our children and children’s children, 
while the creeks and rivers run, and while 
the sun, moon aad Stars endure.” 

Jt. would be pleasant to know whether the 
above “heads” are the Indians’ understand- 
‘ing of the treaty, or Governor Gordon's pre- 
sentation in simple language, or whether they 
are in, the same style of expression as the 
document. itself,; If the latter be the case, 
then William Penn was very happy in so draw- 
ing up atreaty that its terms could be easily 
comprehended. From the treaty tree Wil- 
liam Penn proceeded to his new mansion, at 
Pennsburg, nearly opposite Burlington. It 
was then in progress of erection, having been 
commenced by Colonel Markham _beiore 
Penn’s arrival. The mansion had sixty feet 
front, by forty in depth; the lawn and garden 
sloped down to the river side, and the offices 
were bailt in a line with the main building. 
All that now remains is the brew-house, con- 
verted into a dwelling. | In the mansion was 
a spacious hail for councils and Indians’ con- 
ferences; and at Pennsburg, when he was in 
this country, Penn fully carried out the hos- 
pitable treatment which he desired should be 
shown: to the aborigines, The site was 


‘bought of “an old Indian king.” 


' There are allusions to several Indian con- 
ferences held at Pennsburg, usually closing 
with a “cantico,” or sepg, and dance around 
‘the council fire.out of doors. Penn was a 
frequent, visitor to the Indians,'and delighted 
te wateh their sports and feats of agility, and 
to be present at their dances, At a wedding 
near Pennsburg, perhaps at the manor-house 
itself, Penn was present with several Indians. 
The bride, who died in 1774, aged 100 years, 
and whose descendants still live in Buack’s 
eounty, used to. describe Penn as “ of rather 
short stature, but the handsomest, best-look- 
ing, lively gentieman she had everseen” . 
While Penn was thus affable and kind to 
hfs dependents, and courteous to ali whom he 
met, and upon occasions of relaxation, could 
lay aside the governor, he was aot at all un- 
‘mindful of the influence.of proper forms and 
Ahe'.decorum of official imtereourse. His 
‘barge was a stately conveyance for those days ; 
‘and his coach and full-blooded horses were in 
‘keeping with the style of his residence. 
When! the counei) was in:session, an official 
guarded the door; and when he went to open 
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the assembly, or to hold the high court of the 
provincial council;he was preceded by the 
sheriff and his deputies, with their insignia of 


THE ROBIN RED-BREAST. 

Tn England it is at this time of the year, 
that robins evince their confidence in the 
human race. They appear to ask for protec-. 
tion and food, by entering the house—hop- 
ping along the floor and feeding on any 
crumbs which may have fallen from the table. 
Nor is that all. If a window is left open, they 
will perch on a chair, sing a little sprightly 
ditty, and roost, perchance, on the top of a 
book-case. How pleasing is it to witness this 
familiarity, and to grant that protection which 
is so confidently asked for! Indeed instances 
have been known in which this confidence 
was stil! further carried by robins having 
built their nests in a room behind a curtain, or 
on some shelf, waiting patiently till a window 
or a door was opened that they might gain ac- 
cess to them. An fnstance has been related 
of a robin having commenced a nest in a 
sitting-room, plucking hair out of the head of 
& person who was quietly reading in it, for the 
purpose of lining the nest. 


WOMAN. 
_ “ When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 

It is a pleasure of illness to be tended with 
gentle hands, to be comforted with gentle 
words, to be. pillowed on a soft breast throb- 
bing with love, and forgiveness, and tender 
pity. Then, when my man’s strength is gone, 
and I am as weak and helpless as any child, I 
know how selfish men are, and what a deep 
pure well. of devotion is a woman’s heart. 
When we are full of health and strength, we 
go away from home-women, go to our din- 
ners, and our clubs, and amusements, leaving 


‘them to their dull domestic routine, some- 


‘times keeping them waiting and watching for 
‘us through the weary night. They do cer- 
tainly give us a bit of their mind occasionally 
—they' would be perfect angels if they did 
not; but when sickness strikes us down, the 
harsh word is hushed into a whisper of sym- 
pathy, the angry eye melts with an expression 
of, tenderness and, pity. And with all their 
little injuries struggling with love upon their 
lips, they do not permit themselves to utter 


than the gentle sarcasm, “You cannot 


goto the club now, cau you, dear?” 


| 
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WAITING ON THE GIRLS.» 
BY MATTIE WINFIELD, TOBBEY. 


From childhood to age ’tis our sweetest employment, 
Our joy of all joys and our pearl among pearls ; 
Let earth offer all that it hath of enjoyment, 
We count it the rarest to wait on the girls. 


. Like a shy little flower that blooms in the wildwood, 
Unconscious of beauty and grace, all the while, 
Are the rosy-cheeked lasses that brighten our childhood 
And rifle our hearts with their ravishing smile. 


The ringleted maidens, serene and enchanting, 
Who dawn on our vision in manhood’s young prime, 
How sweetly they smile when we come “ galivanting "— 
To flirt with them surely is never a crime. 


When summer returns with her buds and her flowers, 
And fashion’s fair votaries fly to the springs, 

Pray how would they manage old Time and his hours, 
If we were not present to quicken his wings ? 


We follow them soon and we meet in the parlors; 
They settle their ribbons and shake out their curls? 
Mamma looks about with an eye to the dollars— 
“ My dear. Mr. Fitz, will you wait on the girls?” 


We take them to ride and we join them in croquet, 
We waltz and we turn till our brain fairly whirls; 
Papa grasps our hand as he leaves Saratoga; 
“ Fiizboodle, [ leave you to walt of the girls.” 


So, whether ’tis Sallie, or Lottie, ot Jennie, 
Or Flora McFlimsy, with toilets so rare, 

Our services still are dispensed tothe many— . 
The joy of our life is to, wait on the fair. 
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BY KATE PUTNAM, 


Mrs. RicHARD Borpen was thirty-nine, 
and a widow; Mr. Richard Borden having 
taken it into his head to die and leave her sole 
mistress of a small, but comfortable property, 
including the house on —— st., wherein she 
had dwelt ever since her marriage., The 
good lady neither wished nor designed to 
marry asecond time, although, being ehild- 
less, she was,left in a very lonely condition by 
the death of her husband. To a person of 
her cheerful, social temperament, this state of 


solitude was peculiarly trying, yet she could 
not decide to, abandon her pleasant home, or 
seek for society in the mixed company ofa 
boarding-house. So, after mature delibera- 
tion, she concluded to enliven her dwelling 


withthe gay tones and happy faces of two or 


three young people. . Thus it will be seen 
that, for once, there was absolute truth in the 
stale plea of boarders taken, for company. 
This resolution, carried into effect, resulted 
in the establishment of two young ladies in 
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the domicile of Mrs. Borden. Both were 
pretty and attractive, while neither lacked 
that comfortable share of this world’s goods, 
which, by common consideration, is held to 
be, even more than a soft, low voice, “ an ex- 
cellent thing in woman.” Each was an 
orphan, so far as concerned the. loss of a 
mother, but, although Bertha Reid had been 
doubly bereaved, Carrie Leigh’s father was 
still living. On the eve of a business trip to 
South America, when looking about for a 
temporary home for his daughter, he had 
bethought himself of his old acquaintance, 
Mrs. Borden, whom he forthwith persuaded, 
without much difficulty, to accede to’ his 
wishes, notwithstanding the circumstance 
that she had already found, in the daughter 
of a dear and early friend, the wished-for 
society. Until the removal of Miss Carrie to 
her new quarters, the two girls had scarcely 
seen each other, and considerable curiosity 
was felt, on both sides. Of course, being 
ladies, they did not quarrel, but experience 
soon proved that they never could be friends, 
in the true sense of the word. For this, their 
thoughts, aims and general characters were 
all too unlike, yet youth, gay spirits, and 
especially the constant association involved 
in the same residence, formed a sort of bond 
between them. They worked and chatted 
together, walked and shopped together, pretty 
nearly dividing the passing admiration of 
their different styles. I have said that both 
were pretty, but this was not strictly true. 
Carrie Leigh was so, extremely, but Miss Reid 
was something more. Beautiful she could 
not be called, according to the purely classic 
understanding of the term; nevertheless, her 
face had a decided beauty of its own. Had 
it been of a softer type, it might have been 
pronounced lovely; but the very spirit and 
sparkle which distinguished it from the more 
common inexpressive order’ of countenance, 
destroyed, likewise, the especial characteris- 
tics of loveliness. So, for want of a better 
word, I shall call Miss Bertha handsome; 
plainly affirming, however, that this does not 
fairly comprehend her peculiar style. She 
‘was a brunette, with very dark eyes, dark 
hair, which, oddly enongh, had, in certain 
lights, an undeniable shade of auburn, and a 
complexion clear and brilliant. Carrie Leigh 
was as fair as yellowish hazel eyes, pink 
cheeks and flaxen locks could make her. As 
& general Tule, shé was perfectly satisfied 
with herself, but, sometimes, when she saw 
Bertha unesvally animated, and discovered 
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how the large dark eyes could kindle, and 
the rich color deepen, and the whole little 
form grow eloquent, she felt a few misgivings, 
and, for a moment, would have been ready to 
exchange her own prettiness, captivating as 
she had proved it, for her friend’s striking 
elegance and mobility. These thoughts she 
was careful to conceal from Bertha, who, on, 
her part, though in no wise indifferent to her 
personal appearance, had never dreamed of 
making an inventory of her own charms, for 
the purpose of comparison with some unsus- 


-pecting acquaintance. 


Oue afternoon, Carrie Leigh, coming in 
alone, encountered on the steps, a young man, 
who looked at her with evident admiration, 
in passing. Her curiosity and interest were 
much excited, but as it was not in her nature 
to betray these feelings, she contrived, during 
the evening, to twist the conversation indi- 


_reetly to the subject of the stranger. After 


rattling off a volley of small talk for the 
benefit of her two companions, she concluded 
thus: 

“ Harry Darwin has come back, too, look- 
ing splendidly! And that reminds me, Ber- 
tha, I don’t think it is quite fair to have your 
handsomest callers while I’m away. You 
might give me just a peep at them!” 

“I don’t know what you mean, Carrie,” 
answered Bertha, quietly, without raising her 
eyes from her work. 

“ O, it’s too late for that, for I met him on 
the steps this afternoon. So I know more 
about it than you think.” 

Bertha did not trouble herself to utter a 
second denial, but Mrs. Borden, raising her-~ 
self from the abstraction into which sbe ap 
peared to have fallen, asked, rather anxiously : 
» “Are you talking about my nephew? 
Then you saw him, Carrie ?” 

“TI met a gentleman on the steps,” respond- 
ed that young lady, demurely, delighted to 
have come upon the right track at length— 
“but supposed that he was some friend of 
Bertha’s.” 

“Well, I really don’t know what to do,” 
observed Mrs. Borden, with a seeming irrel- 
evancy to the subject onder consideration. 
“T am so perplexed.” 

“ Why so?” asked Bertha, seeing that she 
wished to talk of her troubles. 

“Well, to-day this nephew of mine (I 
should never have known him, for I haven’t 
seen him before, since he was the height of 
the table), to-day, as I was saying, he came 
to see me, and nothing would do but that I 
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should take him into my house. He wont 
take no for an answer.” 

“Did you try him with it, Mrs. Borden?” 
asked Bertha, laughing, pretty well aware 
that, in ordinary matters, the kind-hearted 
lady was almost incapable of returning such 
a reply. 

“ Why, no, dear, I did not positively say 
no; in fact I could not, for he scarcely gave 
me the chance. O, he knows how to talk, I 
can assure you. I was almost persuaded to 
agree, before I knew what he wanted.” 

“But you don’t actually mean to let him 
come, do you?” asked Carrie, artfully bring- 
ing things to a crisis by this query, uttered in 
a tone of troubled doubt. 

“Well, my dear, the question is, what can 
Ido? Iveally wish you young ladies would 
decide, for, after all, it rests with you rather 
than me. He is my nephew, to be sure, but, 
of course, if it was disagreeable to you—” 

“O, Mrs. Borden! you know I wasn’t 
thinking of that, only—But then if your 
nephew was some trouble to you at first, it 
would naturally be pleasanter to have him 
with you. Safer, too, perhaps; burglary is 
so common now.” Spoken with a meditative 
air, as if weighing the probabilities of being 
robbed before the end of the week. 

“ That’s very true. I noticed several cases 
in the paper, yesterday.” 

“Yes, did you read about that house in 
G-—— street, that was robbed, the other 
night? Only two ladies in the house beside 
the servant, and the burglars carried off 
everything valuable. I confess I felt a little 
frightened when I heard of it.” 

“And no wonder!” exclaimed Mrs. Borden, 
in horror. “Two in the family, and there 
are only three in ours! I know I never shall 
be able to sleep again as long as—Bertha, 
dear, do you object to his coming? Do you, 
Carrie ?” 

“Not in the least,” replied Miss Reid, 
promptly, while Carrie hesitatingly sajd: 

“N-no, I suppose not—not if—well, just as 
you aud Bertha think best, of course.” 

And so that point was settled. 

“ Bat, dear Mrs. Borden,” observed Carrie, 
inquiringly, “I never knew that you hada 
nephew.” 

“Ah, he’s not really my nephew. 1 call 
him so, because I don’t know any other name 
for him, He is the son of my half sister—no, 
step-sister—well, it’s this way. After my 
own mother died my father married, for a 
second wile, a widow with one daughter, 


She—the daughter, I mean—was the mother 
of Erne. That’s an odd name! I don’t know 
where in the world Harriet picked it up—it 
may have been her husband’s fancy, perhaps.” 

“ They’ve not been living near you ?” 

“No, Harriet died some years after her 
marriage, and Mr. Cranston removed to 
Canada, where his business interest was. He 
would have gone there before, but his wife 


never could bear the thought of it. Erne 


seems to have inherited her prejudice, for he 
says he shall never return to Canada to live. 
He is hoping to persuade his father to come 
away; and I’m sure I don’t know why he 
should stay there now. Money can be no 
object, for he has made a fortune and must be 
getting rather old for business. Well, I hope 
he will come, for Erne seems even more 
flighty than most only children, and I don’t 
like to take such a responsibility upon my- 
self.” 

Bertha could not help feeling a trifle 
amused at the thought of the kind-hearted, 
but not over-wise lady, in the character of a 
grave mentor, assuming the responsibility of 
a self-willed young man’s daily course. As 
for Carrie, she was delighted at the success of 
her stratagem. A few well-timed questions, 
reviving old recollections in Mrs, Borden’s 
mind, had elicited all that the young lady 
cared to know. She had learned that young 
Mr. Cranston was, or would be, wealthy; the 
chance meeting on the steps having previous- 
ly taught her that he was handsome. 
Awakened by these combined attractions, 
visions of conquest floated merrily through 
her mind. 

That night, as they went up the stairs to- 
gether, Carrie inade a confession to her com- 
panion. Having discovered from Bertha’s 
quiet smile, that her little artifices were per- 
fectly understood, she judged it best to put 
on an appearance of simple frankness. 
Accordingly, in a very confidential tone, she 
said; 

“ Bertha, dear, though of course, I wouldn’t 
tell Mrs. Borden so, I am dying to see her 
nephew. On the whole, I am glad he is 
coming.” 

“As if I needed the telling, Miss Carrie!” 
replied Bertha, laughing at these very un- 
necessary avowals. 

“ You didn’t see him when he came to-day, 
did you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you wont like him, take my word 
for it,” 
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“O, shan’t I?” 
“No, you will not. Pve seen him, you 
know, and he’s not at all in your style.” 

“ Pray, what is my style ?” 

“O, something grand and lofty, very dig- 
nified and dreadful.” 

“A pirate, or Barnum’s giant, perhaps! 
Really, I never supposed you had so much 
penetration. As for Mr. Cranston, it is a 
pity, certainly, but possibly you will like him 
enough for both of us.” 

And Miss Bertha, a trifle provoked, walked 
quickly to her room, leaving Carrie to medi- 
tate in solitude upon the prospective lodger. 

When Mr. Erne Cranston made his first 
appearance at dinner, he looked with inter- 
est for a fuller view of the pretty face which 
he had casually seen, and which now repaid 
his manifest admiration by a bewitching 
smile and blush. But, in another moment, 
his gaze wandered to a second figure, stand- 
ing in the shaddw of the deep window’s 
drapery, an unconcerned spectator of the 
scene. Neither blush nor smile responded to 
his greeting here, but an inclination low 
enough for the demands of custom, and one 
rapid, exhaustive glance from eyes sufficiently 
fine to make him wish that the black lashes 
had not fallen so soon. Altogether, the 
young man gained the impression that Miss 
Leigh was excessively ready for a flirtation; 
while Miss Reid held herself more in reserve, 
requiring acquaintances to prove themselves 
before admitting them to intimacy. The 
truth of this opinion we will not discuss, but. 
leave it to be confirmed or refuted by our 
friend himself. 

Certainly, if Miss Leigh desired a flirtation, 
Mr. Cranston saw fit to indulge the fancy. 
Rather a flighty youth, as Mrs. Borden had 
said, the time which he could spare from the 
chemical experiments which just now formed 
his particular hobby, was at the service of 
the young ladies. And as Miss Reid would 
seldom suffer herself to occupy his leisure, 
it followed that Miss Carrie reaped the bene- 
fit of this exclusiveness in more undivided 
attention. Mr, Cranston was undeniably en- 
tertaining and agreeable, whatever might be 
his qualifications for chemistry, wherein he 
imagined himself destined to make strange 
and important discoveries, and, In the prose- 
cution of which he expended the best hours 
of the day. One of his rooms was fitted up as 
a complete laboratory, somewhat, indeed, to 
the annoyance of his aunt, who had little 
faith in his wonderful projects. This disbe- 
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lief was shared by Miss Bertha, likewise, who 
considered that, in this pursuit, he was only 
wasting time which should be given to more 
valuable studies. His social attractions, how- 
ever, she could not but admit, although their 
manifestations, so far as she was concerned, 
were usually not particularly gratifying. For 
Erne Cranston appeared to take an especial 
pleasure in ‘provoking Bertha. He liked to 
make her cheek mantle, and her eyes flash 
upon him, by the utterance of the most au- 
dacious opinions and theories, advanced 
without the slightest real belief, for her pecu- 
liar benefit. At first she allowed herself to 
be aroused by these indirect attacks; but 
presently suspecting their intention, she re- 
strained the ready reply and seemed not to 
notice them, except by involuntarily biting 
her lips when the proposition was an uncom- 
monly aggravating one. It is possible that 
Mr. Cranston, if allowed to choose, might 
have preferred less antagonistic relations 
with the young lady, but although Carrie - 
would talk with him upon any subject, and 
listen by the hour to his chemical jargon, yet 
so surely as he attempted to include Bertha 
in the conversation, just so certainly would 
she withdraw within herself. Her disregard 
for his theoretic experiments she did not try 
to conceal; indeed, her general manner to- 
ward him was undeniably reserved. 

One evening, however, he placed himself 
beside her, and began to talk with her, under 
cover of the stormy music with which Carrie 
was astonishing the piano keys. 

“ Miss Reid, will you pardon my imperti- 
nence in saying that you are not as polite as 
your friend? Out of consideration for my 
feelings, she affects an interest in my pur 
suits. Have you no regard for science ?” 

“Not the slightest, Mr. Cranston.” 

“T have a first name, Miss Bertha.” 

“You have a last name also, Mr. Cranston.” 

“But why need you so persistently use it? 
Miss Carrie has been so kind as to adopt the 
other.” 

“Tt is very possible.” 

“Why is it that you wont grant my re- 
quest? Why wont you call me by my first 
name? Tell me the truth, please.” 

He spoke so earnestly that Bertha felt im- 
pelled to answer. 

“ Because—because—” she began, faltered, 
and stopped; a hesitation very rare with her 
directness. 

“TI can finish it. Because you dislike 
me.” 
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“No, not you,’ exclaimed Bertha, impul- 
sively, “ but I do so detest that chemistry!” 

“Only from association, I fear, That is 
hardly sufficient to account for the way in 
which you shun me, You are not so with 
other people, for I have watched you repeat- 
edly, laughing and talking—with Mr. Arnold, 
for instance. No, Miss Bertha, it is only with 
me that you freeze, and I must know how I 
have been so unfortunate as to offend you.” 

If his tone had been earnest before, it was 
vehement now; but this time Bertha would 
not answer. She was annoyed by his men- 
tion of Mr. Arnold, and perhaps, a little dis- 
turbed by the eagerness of his manner, 
Therefore she evaded his questions, thus: 

“You have mistaken me, entirely, but, in- 
stead of discussing these fancies, suppose we 
listen to the music ?” 

“It isso new!” he said, contemptuously, 
and with an utter change of manner, as, de- 
sisting from his former efforts, he leaned back 
in his chair, and listened in silence to the 
groans and shrieks with which the tortured 
instrument rendered the time-honored melody 
of the “ Battle of Prague,” which some freak 
had induced Carrie to play. 

After this passage at arms, there was a kind 
of truce established between Bertha and Erne 
Cranston. Things were pretty much as be- 
fore, except that he seldom teased her now 
with the old provocations. But accident was 
about to break down these self-raised 
barriers. 

Carrie and Bertha having just returned 
from a morning expedition, while leisurely 
drawing off their gloves, were demonstrating 
to Mrs. Borden the immense superiority of a 
certain shade, when they were startled by a 
sudden loud explosion, followed immediately 
by a heavy fall. These sounds proceeded 
from the direction of Mr. Cranston’s room, 
Carrie screamed; Mrs. Borden sank upon a 
sofa in hysterics, sobbing forth incoherently, 
that Erne had killed himself at last with 
those dreadful experiments; while Bertha, 
pale but collected, ran to the door, calling 
Carrie for assistance. But the latter, fright- 
ened and trembling, faltered out: 

“O Bertha! I don’t dare—If he should be 
dead !|—” 

“Hush!” cried Bertha, angrily, hearing, as 
she darted up the stairs, Mrs. Borden’s re- 
newed gasps at Carrie’s supposition; “if you 
are afraid, stay there and do something for 
her, for she will be needed here, probably.” 

Speaking these words on the wing, as it 


were, Bertha very soon reached the door of 
the laboratory, Here the momentary faint- 
ness overcame her, but forcing it back, she 
turned the handle and entered. At the fur- 
ther end of the room were the scattered frag- 
ments of some broken retorts, and an overturn- 
ed lamp, while, on the floor near by, lay Erne 
Cranston himself, insensible, with singed 
hair, scarred and bleeding face, and a long, 
deep gash, extending down one hand and 
wrist. First of all, Bertha raised his head, 
propping it against a neighboring bench with 
her cloak for a pillow; next, she opened a 
window, that the fresh air might purify the 
gaseous atmosphere in which she herself 
could scarcely breathe; and, these things 
being done, she hurried to the first landing, 
whence she cried loudly: 

“There’s nothing to be frightened at, 
Carrie, only send up Jane and Maggie, and 
Mrs, Borden as soon as she can come.” 

Then she ran to her own room for cologne 
water and hartshorn, immediately after 
which Mrs. Borden appeared, followed by two 
stout servant girls, who proceeded to lift the 
fallen Erne, and place him upon his bed in 
the adjoining chamber, where his aunt ap- 
plied herself to the work of restoration. At 
this point, Bertha, deeming her further 
services unnecessary, fled to her room again, 
and locking the door, sank down in an ex- 
haustion of mind and body which was almost 
a swoon. Not quite, however, for in the 
midst of it, she was dimly conscious of Carrie 
Leigh’s voice calling to her, as she tapped on 
the door. Bertha did not reply, being, in 
truth, hardly able to do so, but the interrup- 
tion ronsed her, notwithstanding. She arose, 
bathed her face, and after a glance at the 
telltale pallor of her cheeks, put on bonnet 
and cloak, and went for a walk, slipping out 
by the back way, in order to escape Carrie’s 
scrutiny. At dinner there was no trace of 
unaccustomed fatigue or excitement, as she 
inquired, with just a natural degree of in- 
terest, into the progress of Mr. Cranston’s 
ease, Carrie, all anxiety and protestations, 
now, although she had been found wanting 
in the actual crisis, looked reproachfully at 
Bertha, as if, under the circumstances, calm- 
ness were unfeeling, and a walk the height of 
heartlessness. But I doubt if this implied 
censure disturbed Miss Reid overmuch. 

The next morning Carrie made a visit to 
the invalid, who, sorely against his will, was 
obliged to keep his room for a few days. He 
was lying upon a lounge as she entered, in a 
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light which fully displayed his scarred and 
blackened countenance. She could not quite 
conceal the shock of his appearance, and his 
quick eye detected something of this feeling. 

“Well, Carrie,” he began, lightly, for, by 
mutual agreement, they had done away with 
ceremonious titles, some time before—* you 
see I am a martyr to science. So never grow 
scientific, lest you spoil your beauty.” 

“Why, I’m sure, it’s not so bad ;” hesitated 
Carrie, somewhat confused by his slightly 
sarcastic glance and tone. 

“Ono! an improvement, J think, but my 
taste was always rather peculiar. Do they 
mourn for me properly in the household? or 
does everything go on as usual ?” ‘ 

“Bertha walked before dinner, just the 
fame as ever,” replied Carrie, with an ex- 
pressive intonation, which sufficiently implied 
her own opinion of such an act. 

“That was heartless, certainly. I feel sure 
that you will be too sympathizing to eat or 
sleep, until Iam well. Though, on the whole, 
that plan would have its inconveniences, as 
you would probably die just about as I re- 
covered. So, as I can’t afford to lose you, I 
wont exact such a promise.” 

‘Carrie’s penetration was not keen enough 
to decide whether he meant to quiz or make 
Jove to her. Rather ill at ease, she made but 
a short stay, inquiring, however, before going, 
if she could do anything for him. He replied 
with thanks, but in the negative, adding that 
he had no intention of remaining a prisoner 
there for a long period. As his fair visitor 
closed the door, she met Bertha, who chanced 
at the moment to be pessing through the 
corridor. Now the door was not really shut, 
as the fastening being a little out of order, 
did not catch readily; so Erne Cranston had 
the benefit of Carrie's first exclamation 
spoken in French, probably as a safeguard 
against the neighboring chambermaid: 

“O Bertha! Quelle horreur!” 

The words of the answer he did not catch, 
as the two passed on together, but the indig- 
nant tone sounded like an angry rebuke. 
His fece fiushed a little, but whether at 
Carrie’s unflattering opinion or Bertha’s de- 
fence, does not appear. 

As Erne bad prophesied, be did not long 
remain in the close retirement of his room. 
Although, of course, unable to go out as yet, 
he had very soon allowed himself the liberty 
of the house, spending a portion of each day 
down stairs. But his favorite retreat was a 
small, cosy back-parlor, wherein he would 
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very comfortably lounge, either alone or with 
such company as would volunteer or might 
be induced to relieve his loneliness. Bertha 
charitably took her share of this burden, 
which, indeed, she could not well avoid, for, 
with the freedom of an invalid, he made no 
scruple of asking her to read or talk to him. 
For his temporary reserve, always unnatural 
to such a character, and forced upon him 


‘against his will, bad somehow completely 


disappeared. Nor, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, could she have resumed her old 
distance of manner, had she even been so in- 
clined, which was certainly not the case. But 
if coldness had been banished, continual con- 
tests arose to fill the place, for it seemed as if 
these two could never agree in opinion. 
Carrie Leigh, one evening, after listening 
awhile to their sparring, remarked rather 
triumphantly: 

* You know I told you, Bertha, you never 
would like him, and that he wasn’t at all in 
your style.” 

“ Why can she never like me? And why 
am I not in her style?” immediately inquired 
this young gentleman, whom proper dignity 
never restrained from asking what he wanted 
to know. 

“O, because!” was Carrie’s somewhat un- 
satistactory reply, as she looked mischievously 
at Bertha. 

“ Miss Carrie, I desire you to inform me at 
once. Whatis her style? Anything pecu- 
liar ?” 

“Don’t you consider pirates and giants 

rather peculiar tastes for a young lady?” 
asked Carrie, enjoying Bertha's silent annoy- 
ance. 
“Well, perhaps so, though very natural. 
I’m not a giant, it is true, and I suppose never 
could become one,” he continued, a little 
plaintively, “ but it is possible to educate one’s 
self into a pirate.” 

“Another scientific experiment, and of 
course very much to your fancy!” said Ber- 
tha, as with crimson cheeks she left the 
room. 

Encouraged by this. constant sparring, 
which seemed to form an effectual barrier to 
the growth of any attachment between the 
two, Carrie Leigh rather lessened her atten- 
tions to Erne, during his recovery, preferring 
to solace herself with other amusements, un- 
til he should be once more available for escort 
duty. This defection threw the task of en- 


tertainment somewhat unequally upon Ber- 
tha, but, whatever Mr. Cranston may have 
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thought of Carrie’s proceedings, he uttered 
no complaint. Perhaps he scorned to ask for 
attentions which he considered mnie have 
been voluntarily given. 

One evening, when the curtains had been 
drawn and the little parlor glowed cheerily 
in the lamplight, Erne asked Bertha to read 
to him awhile. She resumed the poem which 
they had that morning began, and finished it 
in about a half-honr; then, as he signified no 
wish to hear more, she laid down the: book 
and took her work. Carrie was at the thea- 
tre, and Mrs. Borden had been summoned to 
the parlor to entertain a gossiping caller. 
Presently the young man roused himself from 
the revery into which he had fallen, and 
moving his chair in such a way as to exactly 
face Bertha, he said, gravely, but with a 
twinkle in his eye: 

“Miss Bertha, I think by next week I 
shall be well enough to go on ‘with my ex- 
periments.” 

“ Experiments!” cried Bertha, indignantly. 
“Go on with them, indeed! Then I shall 
almost be tempted to wish that I had—” 

She checked herself quickly, but Cranston 
finished the sentence as if it had been his own, 


“That you had not come to my rescue. 
Then it was you. I have been longing to 


confirm that suspicion of mine. It was 
aroused by a dainty little token of your pres- 
ence, which you unconsciously left with me. 
It had fallen inside my ‘cvat, I suppose, for 
there I found it.” 

Bertha’s wondering gaze, gradually lifted to 
his during the progress of this speech, as if 
to solve by sight the riddle of his meaning, 
now beheld bim draw forth a delicately em- 
broidered handkerchief, in one of whose 
snowy folds was traced the name—Bertha 
Reid. Andeven as his meaning became clear, 
she remembered that her cloak had served as 
a pillow for his head, and understood how the 
handkerchief might have been shaken wun- 
perceived from the pocket, while they were 
removing him. With flushing cheeks she 
started up, exclaiming: 

“O my handkerchief! Will you give it to 
me, if you please, Mr. Cranston ?” 

“ Will you come and take it ?” he responded, 
holding it out, But when sbe reached him, 
he withdrew it, saying, “I must keep it 
awhile, as ahostage. And meantime, Bertha, 
would you be so kind as to sit here by me, 
where I can talk more easily ?” 

As there was no perceptible reason for re- 
fusing this request, Bertha took the seat in- 


dicated, although it was a trifle nearer Mr. 
Cranston than she could have wished. She 
would have edged it away, but for the fact 
that its peculiar position rendered impracti- 
cable any movement except in his direction. 
Therefore she remained quiet. 

“Why do you so dislike my chemical ex- 
periments, Miss Bertha?” 

“ Because—don't tempt me, Mr. Cranston, 
or I shall say something impolite.” 

“T like impolite things. Please go on.” 

“Well, then,” commenced Bertha, with a 
desperate resolution, that since he would have 
it he should have it—* because Thate to see 
you throwing away on them the time that 
belongs to something better. If you were in 
earnest, it would be different, but you know 
you’re not, and you have risked your life and 
wasted your opportunities, for the sake of a 
fancy that will never come to anything. 
You would hear it, you know,” she added, 
apologetically, at the recollection of her ex- 
treme plainness of speech. 

« Very true, but I observe that you speak 
as if it were too late to hope for any change in 
my ways. Pray, Miss Reid, how old do you 
think Tam? Fifty years? A hundred?” 

As Bertha hesitated, he continued: 

“You have never thought about it, at all, 
probably. Well, I am not quite twenty-two 
yet. Of course, that is very aged, but if I 
should happen, as I may, to live to seventy- 
five, I shall have fifty-three years for reform. 
Don’t you believe there is a chance for me, 
after. all ?” 

“Possibly,” she replied, smiling at his 
ludicrous affectation of excessive anxiety. 

“How non-committal! But, supposing 
there is a chance, what shall I be?” 

Bertha was silent. 

“O, if you haven’t sufficient interest to ad- 
vise me, ] might as well go back to my ex- 
periments and be blown up again.” 

“Well, what can I say? What are you 
best fitted for?” 

“A minister? Ah, you are laughing at me! 
No use to turn your head away; I saw you.” 

“Excuse me, but—a minister? Yon?” 

“ Well, a physician. Why, that seems not 
to please you, either. Lawyer, then?” 

“T like & lawyer—” observed Bertha, 
meditatively. 

“Do you? I wish I knew who he is!” 
exclaimed Mr. Impertinence; but perceiving 


how deeply she colored beneath his glance, 
he went on rapidly, “ Well, I shall consider 


that point settled. It is to the law that my 
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fifty-three years are to be devoted. But un- 
derstand, that after I am seventy-five I shall 
be at liberty to return to my experiments,” — 

Bertha laughed merrily. 

“You are so very absurd, Mr. Cranston!” 

“Thank you, Miss Bertha. And you areso 
very industrious! What is the name of that 
work that seems to requirg so much attention ?” 

“This? This is crocheting.” 

“O! IfI may be so impertinent, what is 
it destined to become ?” 

“A shawl, ifI have the patience to finish it.” 

“ For some very destitute person,probably ?” 

“ Why, ne; for a friend.” 

“And you have been busy with it—how 
long? About six weeks?” 


“ Yes, five or six, though not constantly. 
But, Mr. Cranston, how very inquisitive, all 
at once,” 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Bertha. Only 
ene more question. Did it never occur to 
you that my chemistry was at least as useful 
as your crochet ?” 


Bertha blushed violently, even painfully, as 


- she replied, hastily : 


“TI know my life is useless enough, but there 
is a difference between us, because there are 
so many more employments for you than for 
me. After all, what is there that I can do? 


I’m not clever enough for an artist or an 


author, nor yet fitted for business and trade, 
even if my friends would consent to my enter- 
ing them. Of the professions, only that of 
physician is open to me,and I think even 
crochet is better than the wholesale murder 
I should cammit in that line. So it all comes 


back to this,” 


“What! You do that, for the lack of . 


other occupation? Can you really find 
nothing else ?” 


“TI should be very glad to know what else, 
Mr. Cranston,” 

“ Have you ever tried to learn?” 

“ Indeed I have,” she replied, rather indig- 
nantly, hurt by his evident ineredulity.; “ but 
all to no purpose.” 

“ Ah, I see you have no faith in the proverb 
of a will and a way, Miss Bertha.” 

“I see that you have no faith in me, Mr. 
Cranston,” 

That tone of appeal was something very 
rare with her, yet he seemed not to heed it. 

“Then, if you are really in earnest, you 
wont object to prove it tome?” . 

“ Certainly not.” 

“IfIcan find you an occupation, you will 


take it?” 
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“ Y-yes, if it is »proper—and 
pleasant—” 

“O, so many objections! No matter; I 
have something in my mind, to which none 
of them apply. A most brilliant discovery! 
I wonder you never have thought of it.” 

“ What is it? Please tell me at once.” 

“ Marriage! That must be suitable, proper, 
and pleasant, since so very many ladies have 
approved of it, So remember your agree- 
ment.” 

“ But—but—”. remonstrated Bertha, with 
eyes still more intently fastened on her work; 
“one can hardly call that an occupation.” 

“Why not? It seems to me, that the 
gratification of another person’s whims and 
fancies would be occupation enough for a 
life-time. Don’t you think so?” 

“Why, yes; some persons!” said Bertha, 
with a spice of involuntary malice. 

“ Yes, ‘some persons,’ exactly. You meant 
me, by that, Miss Bertha—O, you cannot 
deny it--and so did I, I have meant myself 


all along. Now Bertha, Bertha! you will 
keep the promise you made me? No, don’t 
be angry, but tell me you will, for I am in 
desperate earnest.” 


But Bertha was silent, and struggled to free 
the hand which he had taken, 


“O,1 can't let it go, but I'll do so much, 


You want your handkerchief; so do. We'll 

compromise. I’ll keep the hand, and you 

shall have the kerchief. Come, be generous.” 
Silence still. 


“Can’t I have an answer? Do speak, be- 
fore I—please, Bertha, just one word, or I 
will go and blow myself up, directly!” 

Terrified by this awful threat, probably, 
her lips did, at length, succeed in forming a 
word, and a satisfactory one, apparently. 
Yet he did not restore her handkerchief, 
according to agreement. A “ vage deceiver,” 
Mrs. Gamp would surely be justified in pro- 
nouncing him. 

When Carrie Leigh returned from the 
theatre, she saw the gaslight still twinkling 
from the little parlor, and made her way 
thither, without delay. As she opened the 
door, something in the look, manner and 
position of the two occupants affected her 
with a premonition of their changed relations. 
Upon her entrance, Bertha lifted her eyes, 
and colored, Erne raised his, and laughed. 

“ Quelle horreur!” said he, beholding that 
expression of shocked amazement. 

Miss Leigh turned around, closed the door, 
and went to her own room, 
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SLIPPING AWAY. 


BY MRS, R. B. EDSON. 


They are slipping away—these sweet swift years, 
Like a leaf on the current cast; ‘ 

With never a break in their rapid flow, 

We watch them as one by one they go 
Into the beautiful past. 


As silent and swift as a weaver’s thread, 
Or an arrow’s flying gleam; 

As soft as the languorous breezes hid, 

That lift the willow’s long, golden lid, 


And ripple the glassy stream. 
As light as the breath of the thistle down, 


As fond as a lover's dream; 
As pure as the flush in the sea-shel!’s throat, 
As sweet as the wood-bird's wooing note, 
So tendet and sweet they seem. 


One after another we see them pass 
Down the dim-lighted stair; 

We hear the sound of their steady tread 

In the steps of the centuries long dead, 
As beautiful, and as fair. 


There’s only a few years left to love, 
Shall we waste them in idle strife? 

Shall we trample under our ruthless feet 

These beautiful blossoms, rare and sweet, 


By the dusty way of life? 


There’s only a few swift years—ah, let 
No envious taunts be heard; 

Make life's fair pattern of rare design, 

And fill up the measure with love’s sweet wine, 
But never an angry word! 


‘ 
THE HUNTER’S VENGEANCE. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


“ How did it happen, that you strayed away 


80 far into the forest to build your cabin ?” 

_ Almost every lumberman that passed up 
and down the chain of lakes; and stopped for 
a moment to speak with the hunter of Katah- 
din, a8 he was called by them, or passed the 
night beneath his hospitable roof when dark- 


ness overtook them in its vicinity, asked this 


question; yet the curiosity that prompted it 
was never gratified, for, as the words left 
their lips, a dark frown would gather upon 
the brow of their host, and silence would at 
once ensue upon his part; showing that they 
had touched upon a subject that was distaste- 
ful to him —and fortunate they were, if during 
the rest of their tarry they succeeded in dis- 
pelling the gloom thatthe unlucky question 
had conjured up. Whatever it was that had 
sent him from among men, the rough lumber- 
men did not know for years after the question 
had first been propounded to him by them. 
His cabin stood up under the very shadow 
of the grim old mountain, on the bank of one 
of those beautifal lakes that stretch themselves 
out at its feet, to serve as a mirror in which it 
was reflected, showing every cliff and tree as 
distinctly as they cut the blue air above, until 
one standing on the opposite bank would 


think he were gazing upon two mountains, 


the one piled upon the other, Sometimes a 


mist would float up from the bosom of the 
lake, pure and white like a bridal veil, and lie 
along the base of the mountain, shutting out 
the sun from the great trees that fringed it 
ronnd, and the little cabin nestling at its foot, 


while the great gray cliffs so far above would 
be bathed ina flood of golden light, until it 


looked from across the water like a queen - 


sitting on a crystal throne with a crown of 
gold upon its head. 

How long the cabin had stood by the lake, 
and how long Rob Varney had dwelt therein, 
none of the woodsmen knew. When first 
they had gone up the chain of lakes to make 
war upon the great solemn forest six years 
before, he had been there, and every autumn 
as they went to their work, and in the spring 
when they returned, driving down before them 
the myriads of logs they had cut through the 
winter, they had always been welcomed by 
him, and he was free enough on all subjects 
except that of his past life. That was asa 
sealed book which he would not allow them 
te open. 

A good hunter they knew he was, for his 
cabin was always stored with plenty of food 
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won from the forest and the lake, and no 
matter how great the party that came in upon 
him, composed ofttimes of the owners of the 
timber above, the overseers and a large gang 
of men, there was always enough for all, and 
never once had he been known to accept of a 
dollar in return for what he placed before 
them; and so often had he refused, that at 
last they came to receive his hospitality as a 
matter of course, saying nothing of payment 
when they departed, but sometime during the 
year a large supply of ammunition would find 
its way to the cabin at the foot of Katahdin, 
which the hunter could but accept, coming as 
it did from those who called themselves his 
friends, 

Although Rob Varney kept the secret of 
his life from those who came to him and who 
would gladly have been entrusted with it, it 
is necessary for our readers that they should 
know something of the past, that they may 
understand the story we have to relate. This 
we will do in a few words. 

Ten years before, Rob Varney had been a 
happy, prosperous man in one of the seaport 
towns of Maine. Possessed of a good proper- 
ty and a young wife, people said he was a 
happy man; and in truth he was for the first 
year of his married life. Then came a change. 
The wife he had wooed and won, and whom 
he trusted as he did his very self, proved false 
to her marriage vows. It was along time be- 
fore he would give credence to the many 
rumors that came to him from time to time, 
and he shut his eyes to that which he saw but 
could not approve. At last he awoke to the 
fact, but not until the guilty pair had left the 
town. His wife had fled froin his arms, and 
gone with an old lover, one Miles Campbell, 
a man at whom people shook their heads when 
they spoke of him, and only tolerated his pres- 
ence among them because of the wealth he 
possessed, and because his father had been a 
man above reproach. 

Rob Varney attempted not to follow the 
guilty pair, yet deep in his heart he nourished 
a hope that the time would come when ven- 
geance should be his. He cared not to reclaim 
his wife; she never again could be to him 
what she had been. Therefore he let them 
go their way, and tried to bury his shame in 
his heart. This he soon found was impossible. 
The agony in the heart made itself visible on 
the face, and people saw plainly that which 
he sought: to hide from them. He knew he 
was not wearing the mask securely, and the 
look he saw on the faces of his friends was 
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hard to encounter, and he determined to leave 
thetown. With his mind made up on this 
point he disposed of his property, and one 
night disappeared, leaving only one behind 
him who knew whither he was going. 

He decided to leave behind him all that 
could speak of his disgrace, and to take up the 
life of a hunter, or rather that of a hermit, in 
the northern wilds; and in pursuance of this 
plan he strack into the forest, and with the 
distant summit of Katahdin for a guide, at 
last reached its base and took up his residence 
beneath its shadow. Here for several years 
he lived, rarely seeing one of his kind, and 
then the lumbermen broke. in upon his soli- 
tude, and every year vast quantities of timber 
was floated down past his cabin, along the 
river and the lakes. During all this time, but 
once had he heard from the town he had left. 
Three young men on a hunting excursion had 
made their home at the cabin for several days. 
They were from the town he had left, and had 
heard his history, yet little thought that the 
injured man was before them. From them 
he learned that Miles Campbell had cast his 
wife off after they had lived together for sev- 
eral years; and that she had come back to 
her native town and died. Her last words 
were a pra\er that the husband she had so 
injured might forgive her, and she had died 
with his name upon her tongue. 

_dt-was well that darkness filled the cabin 
when this story was told, else the terrible 
emotion that shook the strong frame of the 
hunter would have been noticed; but as it 
was, they were unmindful that they were tell- 
ing him his history, and they departed in 
perfect ignorance of who or what he was. 

More than once after this story had been 
told him, did Rob Varney think of leaving his 
forest home, to appease the ery of vengeance 
that ever came up from his heart, yet he had 
not done so. To follow the footsteps of Miles 
Campbeil as the hound follows oun the scent, 
and then to take his dastardly life, would have 
been a pleasure to him; for by doing so he 
could avenge both himself and the woman 
that he had once loved better than any other 
onearth. Yet he had become so accustomed 
to his forest life, and a dislike that he could 
not overcome, to again face the friends and 
acquaintances he had once known, kept him 
back and determined him to let his enemy’s 
punishment come of itself, as surely it would 
in time. Still, as year after year went on, the 
hatred to Miles Campbell grew no less, and 
in his heart there was still that desire for 
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vengeance which had been rooted there from 
the first. ‘ 

One warm day in early spring, Rob Varney 
sat in the doorway of his cabin that looked 
out over the lake. The ice had gone out, and 
the water was dotted in every direction by 
the logs that for two days past had been com- 
ing down across the lake from the river that 
emptied in from above. Now and then the 
distant shout of the men at work some two 
miles away up the river, was brought to his 
ears as the wind was in that direction, and he 
expected he should have a visit from some of 
them that night; and with this prospect in 
view he had made preparations to receive 
them, by roasting a quarter of as nice venison 
as a backwoodsman ever tasted, or a huugry 
hunter ever feasted upon. A noble mess of 
speckled trout was heaped upon a pan already 
for the frying, which that afternoon he had 
taken from the lake; and in anticipation: that 
some of them might decide to spend the night 
with him, a large quantity of fir boughs had 
been heaped upon one side of the cabin, mak- 
ing as sweet and soft a bed as ever a man 
ought to wish for, These preparations all 
completed, he had seated himself in the sun- 
light to watch the logs as they moved slowly 
down the lake towards the outlet, and perhaps 
to catch the first view that would be afforded 
him of a human being; for, despite his long 
seclusion In the forest and the cause that had 
sent him hither, there were times when he 
longed for the companionship of his kind, and 
to-day had been one of them. He could have 
gone up where the logmen were at work had 
he wished to do so, but he did not. Still he 
longed for their coming, and the sound of 
their far-away voices sounded pleasantly in 
his ears, and brought back thoughts of the 
days before the serpent had entered his garden 
and destroyed his life’s happiness. 

His thoughts were full of the past as he sat 
there gazing out upon the lake; so full that 
he heeded not the appearance of a log canoe 
that came swiftly down close by the shore, in 
which were seated two men—one unmistak- 
ably a lumberman, and the other, although 
his garments were of the same coarse material 
as that of his companion, was evidently the 
overseer of the gang. Their destination was 
evidently the cabin of the hunter, and the 
latter started not from his fit of musing until 
he was startled by the dip’ of the paddies in 
the water close beside him. 

“ Halloo!” shouted the overseer, as Rob 
rose from his seat, and went down to the edge 


of the water to receive his guests; and old 
Katahdin took up the word and sent it back 
again and again over the lake. To this 
boisterous greeting, Rob made no reply, but 
waited until the boat had touched the shore, 
and he had taken the hand of the man who 
had sprung out of the canoe beside him, and 
whom he recognized as Sam Larkwell, an old 
woodsman. 

“Tam glad tosee you,” said the hunter, 
calmly, as he returned the pressure of the 
other’s hand. 

“And so am I to get a look at your face. 
When we get down here and get a glimpse of 
your cabio, it always seems as though we 
were almost out of the woods among people 

n.” 

“ It is still along way to the settlement,” 
said the other, “When you come to me it 
cav’t seem much different, for I know nothing 
of the world except what I learn from you 
each autumn,” 

“ Well, at any rate, yours is a strange face, 
one that we aint been looking upon all winter, 
until we know them much better than we do 
our own, We have not looked in a glass 
since we went into the woods.” 

“Nor I this many years. Sometimes I see 
my face in the water, but [ hardly know it.” 

“I never could see what made you come up 
here under the mountain to lead the life you 
do. A man with book knowledge such as you 
have is out of place in these parts.” 

The hunter’s countenance fell, and that look 
which his visitors had noted so many times 
when allusion was made to the past, flitted 
across it. Larkwell saw the look, and knew 
he had touched on forbidden ground, so he 
hastened to change the conversation. 

“T have come down here to see if you will 
take a half-dozen lodgers to-night ?” 

“ Yes, I can stow you all away if you wish 
to come,” said the hunter, his face brightening. 
“ You know that I don’t mind a crowd of good 
fellows once or twice a year.” 

“] know we are always welcome, but it is 
not for us that I have come; at least not on 
the part of the men, though I may stay with 
you. The owner of the timber we have been 
cutting this winter sent us word a few days 
ago that he would be with us to-night, in 
company with a party that thought of taking 
it off his hands here at the head of the lake. 
He sent word for us to make the best prepar- 
ations we could for their accommodation, 
and it can be best done here, if you are willing 
to receive them.” 
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“They can stay with me if they will.” 

“Very well, and now I am going down to 
the foot of the lake to meet them, and prob- 
ably shall not go back to the boys to-night. 
They have got their hands full with a big jam 
above the falls, which will keep them there 
for another day at least.” 

“You will be back by dark?” 

“Yes, they ought to have been here by this 
time, if nothing has happened to detain them. 
Tl bring them along as soon as possible.” 

He sprang into the canoe, and his compan- 
fon sent it out into the lake, and they soon 
disappeared from view round a rocky spur of 
Katahdin that ran out into the water: 

The sun went down, and darkness crept 
into the forest; and Rob Varney, standing 
upon the shore of the lake, watched for the 
coming of his guests. One by one the stars 
came out, and saw themselves reflected in the 
waters so still below them, and out from the 
cabin flashed the red firelight, from the stone 
hearth that he had piled high with dry wood 
as a welcome for his guests, while on a rough 
table that he had fashioned with his own 
hands from a huge pine, was placed the boun- 
tiful supply of food he had prepared for them, 
which he knew would be so relished after a 
day upon the lakes and rivers. 

The dip of paddles at last sounded upon his 
ear, and in a few moments out from the gloom 
came the outlines of two canoes, the smaller 
one leading the way, followed close by the 
other, which contained a number of men. 

As the first boat touched the shore, the 
overseer sprang from it, and stood by the side 
of the hunter to assist the others ashore. 
There were five of them, two that managed 
the boat, and the other three the owner of the 
timber, and those who came to purchase. 

Apparently, the overseer had told them 
something of their host; perhaps that even he 
who had known him for years did not kuow 
his name—for no introduction was given, as 
the hunter bade them welcome and led the 
way into his cabin, which looked so cheery 
after their day upon the water; while the no 
less attraction of the savory smell that came 
from the well-cooked venison gratefully 
saluted them. 

One of the men had spoken, in reply to the 
greeting of the hunter, and as the tones of his 
voice fell upon the ear of his host, the latter 
gave a great start, and stood for a moment as 
if rooted to the spot. Surely that voice he 
had heard before; yet ft could not be that ft 
was that of his enemy, the man that had blast- 
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ed his life and robbed him of that which he 
held most dear on earth, Yet they were 
wonderfully alike, and, trembling with the 
suppressed emotion that had thus been con- 
jured up, he turned towards his guests as the 
firelight flashed upon them. Well it was for 
Rob Varney that he was standing where the 
firelight could not reveal his face; for if it had, 
those standing around him would have been 
at loss to account for the deadly pallor that 
overspread it when he saw before him as his 
guest, none other than Miles Campbell. 

All the blood in his veins seemed to rush 
to his heart for a moment, and then to per- 
vade his entire being like a flood of molten 
fire. There close beside him was the man 
who had taken his wife from him, and then 
cast her off to die a miserable death, a re- 
proach to her friends and those that once had 
loved her—the man whom of all others he 
hated; and at that moment he thought it was 
fate that had thus placed him in his way that 
vengeance might be his. 

One step Rob Varney took towards where 
his rifle was hanging on the wall, and then he 
paused. The present moment was no time 
for him to seek his vengeance upon his ene- 
my, but in his heart he made a vow that Miles 
Campbell should not go away from the forest 
alive. 

None guessed the mighty effort it cost Rob 
Varney to place a mask upon his face that it 
might hide the bitterness in his heart, that 
those about him might have no suspicion of 
the warfare raging within; but he did it, so 
that Larkwell the overseer noted nothing 
strange in his manner, even when he replied 
to questions that were asked him by Miles 
Campbell, whom he learned was the owner of 
the timber. 

Once Miles Campbell gave a great start, and 
for a few moments intently regarded the per- 
son of his host. There had been something in 
the tone of voice, or in the look he had given 


“him, that brought back a remembrance of the 


man he had injured. But no, it was not pos- 
sible this stranze belngshould be Robert Var- 
ney, for had he not heard that he had perished 
at sea? Years of forest life, and the dress of 
skins in which he was clothed, had complete- 
ly changed the outer man, and Miles Campbell 
at once dismissed the thought from his mind, 
and turned to his overseer, talking of the 
lumber they had cut and were driving dowa. 

To Rob Varney it seemed as though the 
evening never would pass away and his guests 
lie down to repose. Bat it did at last, and all 
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had laid themselves down; but there was one 
that had no thoughts of sleep, As soon as all 
was still, he rose from his couch and went 
out, closing the door carefally behind him. 
The host could not lie down with the enemy 
that was his guest, 

All that night, beneath the silent stars, Rob 
Varney paced the shore of the lake, his head 
full of the flerce thoughts of the vengeance 
he was to take upon the villain who was now 
sleeping so calmly beneath his roof. Up and 
down all the long night he paced, and the 
stars were burning themselves out before the 
light of the dawn ere ke re-entered the cabin 
to prepare breakfast for those within. 

All were sleeping soundly; and when they 
awoke, nothing was said of his absence during 
the night if they had known of it. The morn- 
ing meal was soon prepared and eaten, and 
then the party entered the boats to go up to 
the head of the lake, Campbell saying as they 
pushed off, that they would be back to spend 
the night at the cabin. To this their host 
made no reply, and’ they pushed off, leaving 
him standing upon the bank, with his rifle in 
his hand, and a look upon his face that none 
could interpret. 

Near where the river from above fell into 
the lake was a place known as Indian Falls; 
a steep descent of nearly fifty feet, over which 
the water rushed with a deafening roar, falling 
into seething foam and whirlpools below. On 
the very brink of these falls were. several 
great boulders that showed their black heads 
above the water, unless the river was very 
high, and then their position was marked by 
a line of white foaming water. Against these 
a huge jam of logs had been formed, defying 
the power of the lumbermen to break it, not- 
withstanding the aid they received from the 
great mass of water that had been forced back, 
and which was exerting all its power to throw 
the obstacle that impeded its way down into 
the abyss below. On either side the banks 
were high and steep, and crowned by a thick 
clump of bushes. 

Miles Campbell and his companions had 
been all over this great mass of timber during 
the forenoon, while the men had been at work 
to find the key-log tothe jam. They at last 
declared that they had found it, and that a 
little more labor would be required to start 
it. Just then the horn in the hands of the 
cook sounded from the bank for dinner, and 
they left their work and obeyed the call, while 
the owner still lingered, near the opposite 
shore, though he turned in their direction 
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when called again by the overseer, as with 
the two strangers he clambered up the steep 
bank, a short distance up the river. 

Suddenly there came a sound of crashing 
timbers that rose high above the roar of the 
falls, and those upon the bank knew that the 
mighty mass was in motion, and that nothing 
on earth had now the power to restrain it. 
Miles Campbell was now nearly in the middle 
of the stream, and he knew his danger, even 
before the overseer shouted, “ Quick! fo: your 
life! The jam is going over the falls!” 

No need had the overseer to shout these 
words, for he was making for the shore as 
only a man can work for his life. At first it 
seemed that he would not accomplish it, but 
the logs hung for a moment, thus giving him 
another chance. Those looking on said that 
he would be saved; but the next moment they 
held their breath with horror. 

Out from the bank upon the struggling 
man, sprang another form, that of the hunter 
of Katahdin. For a moment both of the men 
stood motionless. Then two cries mingled 
together sounded above the roar of tle cata- 
ract, one of horror and the other of triumph. 
Then they sprang together as if in mortal 
combat, flerce and deadly, but it was of short 
duration. The brow of the cataract was 
reached, and with the roaring, struggling 
mass they were dashed into the eddying 
whirlpools below. 

All that day and the next, they sought for 
them; but the waters never gave up the secret 
they held in their bosom, and it was not until 
the settlements were reached that the strange 
tragedy, to them was explained. 

The ruins of the hunter’s cabin still lie in 
the shadow of Katahdin, and his story is often 
told around the camp-fire of the lumbermen, 


LOVE. 

Love, amid the other graces in this world, 
is like a cathedral tower, which begins on the 
earth, and, at first, is surrounded by the other 
parts of the structure. But, at length, rising 
above the buttressed wall, and arch, and para- 
pet, and pinnacle, it shoots, spire-like, many a 
foot right into the air,so high that the huge 
cross on its summit glows like a spark in the 
morning light, and shines like a star in the 
evening sky, when the rest of the pile is envel- 
oped in darkness. So love, here, is surrounded 
by the other graces, and divides the honors 
with them, but they will have felt the warp of 
night and darkness, while i¢ will shine lumi- 
nous against the sky of eternity. 
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THE MISTAKES OF THREE DAYS, 


BY CALEB RUSSET, 


“Moses, awake! Bestir thyself! Bid the 
dreamy visitor, thought, begone for a moment, 
and receive one of more substantial presence,” 

d Ned Thorndike with a grandiloquent 
flourish, as he entered the counting-room of 
his friend, Moses Ballard. “I have called 
your name three several times, ore rotundo, 
without eliciting a reply.” 

“Ah! Ned, is that you? I beg a thousand 
pardons. I was so engrossed with the con- 
tents of this missive before me, as to be utterly 
oblivious of sense or sound in the outer world. 
I am striving to solve a knotty problem, and 
you are just in time to bear a helping hand.” 

Before going further, we will introduce the 
dramatis persone to the reader. 


The visitor was Ned Thorndike, a young 
lawyer of about thirty years of age, who oc- 
cupied rooms a few doors above, in the same 
block. The occupant of the counting-room, 
Moses Ballard, was.a young merchant of 
about the same age, who had inherited a fine 
fortune, a considerable portion of which was 
now invested in business. The two friends 
were old school-fellows, and the acquaintance 
of later years had ripened into the closest in- 
timacy. The latter had strong and marked 
peculiarities, among which might be enumer- 
ated a warm admiration for the fair sex in 
general, and one in particular; a bull-headed 
pertinacity in maintaining preconceived opin- 
ions when once formed, which opposition only 
served to strengthen; a love for the mysteri- 
ous which might lead him into extravagances 
somewhat like the author of the Pythagorean 
proposition in Euclid, who on its discovery, 
ran through the streets in an ecstasy of de- 
light, crying, “I have found it, I have found 
it;” but withal, was refined and fastidious in 
his tastes, generous to a fault, and of a frank, 
social disposition, that made him a general 
favorite. He had lived a bachelor’s life up to 
the present, residing in his friend’s family for 
several years past, but his time had come. 
A family by the name of Haselton, of aristo- 
cratic tastes, but slender means, had removed 
from a large city into the town some two 
‘years before. Mr. Haselton had been engaged 
in business, but had now retired on a small 
income, amply sufficient with habits of econ- 
omy for their wants. The oldest daughter, 


Miss Etta Haselton, was about twenty years 
of age, refined and accomplished, proud and 
somewhat reserved. Still her pride was not 
of that offensive character that contemned 
others, nor her reserve indicative of a haughty 
disposition, but rather sprang from a cautious 
spirit to weigh all things at their standard 
value, and from a sensitive delicacy to avoid 
infringing on the bounds of decorum. Her 
beauty, talents and accomplishments had 
drawn many admirers into her train, but the 
most favored, and the one most likely to bear 
off the prize, was our friend, Moses Ballard, 
It does not consist within the limits of this 
article, to trace the successive stages of court- 
ship, nor by what process the ice began to 
melt before the noon of a tropical sun. But 
suffice it to say, he had made his way slowly 
but surely. At the present time there was a 
tacit understanding that they were declared 
lovers. Although she allowed their intimacy 
to be regarded as on an intimate fvoting, and 
that she bad a preference for him before all 
others, yet like a stinting commissary depart- 
ment which keeps its soldiers on short rations, 
so she maintained a studied reserve, which 
only served to add fuel to the flame. Perhaps 
she was prompted to this course, partly be- 
cause slanderous tongues had attributed to 
her mercenary motives, and, besides, a little 
opposition stimulated him with renewed ardor. 
These explanations having been made, let us 
now return to the counting-room. 

“T have been puazling my brains over this 
letter,” said Moses Ballard, “for some time. 
The drift of it is easily comprehended, but the 
problem is, who wrote it. Read it, and then 
give your opinion.” 

Ned took it, and read aloud as follows: 

“ MosEs BALLARD, Esq.: 

“ Dear Sir:—You will undoubtedly be sur- 
prised at the receipt of this letter. A returned 
soldier in our midst, who lost a limb in the 
service of his country, with a large family de- 
pendent on him for support, is suffering in 
common with them, for the bare necessities 
of life. Some of us girls have made up our 
minds to help them by substantial tokens of 
aid in the shape of a Christmas present. We 
want twenty-five. dollars from you, and we 
must have it. 
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“T have also a personal interest in this mat- 
ter. I have made a bet with my companions, 
that I not only dared to write to you, but that 
Ishould get the money. You will of course 
contribute through some source. If the lemon 
has got to be squeezed—that is, your purse— 
jet me be the squeezer. If you consent—con- 
sider me your fast friend for life. Ask any- 
thing, and it shall be granted, ‘even unto the 
half of my kingdom,’ 

“ Yours most devotedly, 
“THe UNKNOWN. 

“Pp, Address, in reply, ‘ H. E. R.,’ 
Post-Office.” 


“There, what do you think of that?” said 
Moses. 

“T think it is a remarkably cool and impu- 
dent composition,” Ned replied. “Do you 
have any idea of its authorship ?” 

“Yes; who can it be else than Etta Hasel- 
ton? I happen to know she is on a committee 
to raise money for this purpose.” 

“ Verily, a second Daniel has come to judg- 
ment. A coarse effusion like that never 
emanated from her pen,” 

“That is the very reason, Ned, I deem her 


the author. Her pride revolts at the idea of 
making an appeal in person,and therefore she 
has taken this course to disarm suspicion, and 


still secure the money. ‘There are more 
things in heaven and earth, than are dreamed 
of in your philosophy, Horatio.’ Besides, 
coarse minds are never connected with phil- 
anthopic movements, If you looked at the 
subject with half an eye—” 

“*Q tempora! O mores!’ which a free 
translation may render— keep your temper, 
O Moses!’ Ill wager you an oyster supper, 
with the necessary champagne fixings thrown 
in, that you are wholly at sea with your con- 
jectures.” 

“Til accept that bet. You have lost, toa 
dead certainty.” 

After Ned Thorndike had left, Ballard in- 
dited the following reply: 


“To my FAIR UnkNown:—I will send the 
twenty-five dollars conditionally. 

“ First: I must know the name of the soldier. 
Second: the name of my fair correspondent. 
Third: as a reward for donating my mite 
through this channel, a kiss must be given by 
the recipient of this note, payable on demand. 

“ Your most devoted slave, 
“ Donor.” 

The next morning the reply came, to the 
following purport: 
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“My pearest Donor :—Your demands are 
most just and reasonable, and will be unhesi- 
tatingly complied with. In fact, I had become 
so desperate and anxious on the issue, if you 
had asked me to marry you as the price of 
compliance, I should not have raised the least 
objection, on the spur of the moment. 

“Tn answer to your first question: the sol- 
dier’s name is Smith. Second: suggest a suit- 
able time and place, and your prayer shall be 
granted. 

“Third: you ask for one kiss—why, I'll give 
you dozens any time—in fact, all the year 
round—at the same price. I was so carried 
away by the idea, that I kissed and hugged 
my pillow all night, thinking it was you. You 
must suppose, by this confession, that I dis- 
pense these favors broadcast. I never kissed 
a man in my life save my father, and was 
kissed only once, and then it was only accom- 
plished by stratagem. A young fellow teased 
me a long time to let him kiss me, and to get 
rid of him I consented, providing he suffered 
me to cover my face with a handkerchief. 
Well, what do you think the mean sneak did? 
Why, he lifted the ‘rag’ and kissed me. I 
wasn’t to blame for that, youknow. Buthere 
the case is different. In a philanthropic 
cause, I would kiss a man to death, and then 
weep over his dear remains. ‘Ab imo pectore.’ 

“Tur UNKNOWN.” 

“So—so!” soliloquized Moses. “This is 
drawing the cork with a vengeance, and let- 
ting the foam effervesce to an extraordinary 
extent. You are shrewd, Miss Etta, but you 
can’t deceive me. I'll meet diamond with cut 
diamond, and if I do trace {t out successfully, 
you'll be glad, not only to kiss me once but 
all the year round. The long bow must have 
been drawn a little on the handkerchief affair. 
If not, Miss Etta may keep her kisses and her- 
self, too. Egad, I'll call there this evening, 
and probe this affair to the bottom. She may 
possibly betray herself in an unguarded mo- 
ment.” 

At the supper table Ned asked him if he 
had received any more light on the question. 

“Yes, I have,” said Moses, confidently, 
taking out of his pocket the last missive. 

“ My first impressions are correct, and your 
wager is lost. You perceive the closing 
phrase is somewhat romantic and classic— 
‘ab imo pectore’— from the bottom of my 
heart.’ Now the deduction I draw from that 
is simply this: being appointed on the com- 
mittee to raise money, she feels a natural del- 
icacy in regard to making an appeal in per- 
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son, in consequence of the relations existing 
between us; so she writes an anonymous let- 
ter, coarsely worded, but, still unwilling tq 
identify herself with the vulgar herd, closes 
with a bit of the classics. Stratagem and 
womanly feeling with pride thrown in, were 
in open antagonism, and the latter won the 
victory.” 

Ned read the letter aloud to his wife, from 
which both were highly amused. “ You are 
wide of the mark, Moses; I am sure of it,” 
said Ned’s wife. 

“TI propose to solve the question this even- 
ing,” said Moses ; “ for I intend to call there.” 

“Do you?” said Ned, interrogatively. “If 
you should broach that subject, I can imagine 
a scene. I can fancy, if one of those hot- 
headed brothers should happen to be at home, 
an individual bearing a striking resemblance 
to one in this room, spinning like a top 
through an open doorway into the street, or 
like a sky-rocket shooting through the air. 
Do not carry the war into Africa.” 

“Thank you for your good advice. I'll fol- 
low it when I need it. Never fear for my 
head, but rather be apprehensive of the issue 
of the bet.” 

The evening found our hgro at Mr. Hasel- 
ton’s, where he was always received a wel- 
come guest. The old gentleman’s prevailing 
topic of conversation, as usual, was the rise 
and fall of stocks; the old lady was full of 
schemes of benevolence, neither of which sub- 
jects’ interested the visitor; but he patiently 
listened, knowing the best wine was reserved 
for the last. Miss Etta took but little part in 
the conversation, and was unusually ab- 
stracted, from which the visitor drew his own 
conclusions, At length all the rest of the 
family retired, leaving the two alone. 

Miss Haselton now introduced the subject 
concerning the soldier's family; that the pro- 
ject was afoot to make an appeal to the be- 
nevolent to relieve their wants, and remarked 
in a visible tone of embarrassment: 

“T am serving with a committee who are 
collecting subscriptions in their behalf. “The 
other members of the board professing not to 
be so well acquainted with you as I am, have 
delegated to me the task, from which I shrank, 
of making a personal appeal to you. It was 
estimated, in making up the aggregate, you 
‘would subscribe twenty-five dollars, but you 
will, of course, exercise your own discretion 
what the amount shall be.” 

“«T will subseribe that amount, most cer- 
tainly,” said he, with a smile, as he took the 
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paper.. “I should be happy to contribute in 
any case, but the pleasure is doubly enhanced 
in making you myalmoner. Would it not be 
as well, however, that the two sums for which 
my name will stand pledged, shall be entered 
in one amount? You see that I have detected 
your well-conceived plan, my lady schemer, 
and now I claim the reward,” 

At the same time, suiting the action to the 
word, he took a seat in the centre of the room, 
and awaited his fate with the becoming resig- 
nation. It didn’t come, however, in the way 
he anticipated. Astonishment for a few mo- 
ments deprived her of the power of speech. 
At length she found words to utter mechani- 
cally: 

“ Well-conceived plan! 
means this trifling, sir?” 

“T hope you will not ignore the bond,” he 
replied ; “ more especially, when it is ready to 
be signed, sealed, and executed in the presence 
of—two witnesses ;” at the same time draw- 
ing forth the two letters, and waving them 
with a triumphant air. 

“A truce to this folly. I insist on a full, 
immediate explanation, sir. Allow me to 
peruse those letters, in order to see how far I 
may be compromised or implicated in—I 
know not what.” 

“Nay, Etta; if you are not the writer, as 
your language implies, it would be a breach 
of confidence to read them !” 

She sprang to her feet with as determined 
an air as when a lioness is defending her 
whelps against the attacks of the hunter. 

“This subterfuge shall not serve you, sir. 
I demand this privilege as a right—as an act 
of justice to an unprotected woman, whose 
feelings may be trampled on by an insidious 
foe. Do as you please,” she added, as he still 
held the letters in a firm grasp, “ but I shall 
know in what light to estimate the affection 
you profess to feel for me.” 

This last coup d’etat broke down the last 
barrier of opposition. He placed the letters 
in her hands. She read them attentively, and 
then threw them behind the grate, and re- 
marked : 

“TI am not concerned in this wretched, de- 
spicable rigmarole. I trust you have a better 
opinion of me than to suppose for one mo- 
ment I am identified with such a scurrillous 


Reward! What 


‘ jest?” she said interrogatively, as she gave 


him a searching look. 

“TIT do not think it now,” he answered. “I 
did suppose it. Man’s perceptions are of a 
grosser nature thar those ofa woman. It did 
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not seefn incompatible you should assume a 
fictitious character for the nonce, to forward 
a benevolent enterprise, although wholly at 
variance with your original natural disposi- 
tion. The ancients held the gods could do no 
evil. I have the same abiding faith in the 
divinity I worship. Am I forgiven?” said he, 
extending his hand. 

“O©onditionally; as you said to your cor- 
respondent,” she answered, smiling in spite of 
herself. Assuming a graver air, she added: 
“If you would maintain the same place in my 
regard as hitherto, all such correspondence 
must cease. If you really value my good 
opinion—ff you really love me as you profess, 
you will respect my wishes. I do not believe 
in divided affections.” 

“TIT do most sacredly regard your good 
opinion,” he earnestly replied. “I have re- 
peatedly, and do now assure you of my unal- 
terable affection. You have acknowledged a 
preference forme. Notwithstanding which I 
am still on probation. Is there not something 
more my due? There are no obstacles in our 
path, and yet the final answer fs withheld.” 

“You are a special pleader,” she replied, 
“but there is also something due to woman’s 
nature. Where she bestows her affections, 
she gives her all. One false step may lead to 
a life of misery. Woman’s love is deep, strong, 
abiding. If she attains a false position, she 
must break, not bend before the blast. Man, 
with a more versatile spirit, and a better 
adaptation to circumstances, may bend like 
the supple reed, but when the tornado has 
passed, he recovers lost ground, and with re- 
cuperative powers, enters the battle of life 
anew, with no wounds upon him. Such, then, 
being the statutes of society—such being the 
ordinances that govern human affairs, it is 
incumbent upon our sex to sit down calmly 
and weigh the cost before taking the most 
important step of woman’s life. Nothing will 
satisfy the cravings of a true woman’s nature 
short of being first in her companion’s affec- 
tions, the most cherished, the most lovéd, the 
all-in-all, I sometimes despair of realizing 
my beau-ideal. I ask no one to embrace my 
opinions. If they are too rigid for you—the 
world is wide—you are at liberty te choose 
where you may, independent of any claims I 
may be supposed to have on you.” 

As they separated that night,each was con- 
scious of a palpable feeling of discontent, 
more easily analyzed on her part, perhaps, 
than his. She questioned herself, whether 

ae might not be in fault. Examining her 
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heart, she found she loved him passionately ; 
that he realized her cherishéd dreams of what 
a.life-long companion should be. This was 
the summary. He occupied a respectable po- 
sition in society; he was wealthy, but that 
should not have a feather’s weight in her 
choice; he was generous, noble-hearted, hon- 
est, truthful and amiable. What more could 
be required ? Nothing. She determined, there- 
fore, when a favorable opportunity occurred, 
to yield a graceful assent. 

On the other hand, while he was walking 
home, the tenor of his reflections was some- 
thing like this: “ Etta is a little too tyrannical. 
She knows her power, and exercises it with 
arbitrary sway. Suppose I shake off this 
thraldom temporarily, and assert a little in- 
dependence. By Jove, the experiment is 
worth trying. I’ll answer my fair unknown 
somewhat after her own fashion. Suppose I 
write an expressive letter, who will be the 
wiser? The young lady for the sake of her 
own reputation will not publish the contents.” 

On arriving home, he sat down to his writ- 
ing-desk and penned the following: 

“My Frain UnkNown:—I received this 
morning’s favor with the liveliest emotions of 
pleasure. You may rest assured I shall avail 
myself of the earliest opportunity to make 
your acquaintance. Enclosed is twenty-five 
dollars, which, while it will afford relief to the 
soldier, will entitle me toa season ticket of 
kisses, without an intervening handkerchief. 
Consult your own convenience with regard 
to mode, time, and place of meeting, while I 
remain, Ever thine, 

“Donor.” 

The next morning he carried it to the 
counting-room. With the dawn, there came 
a revulsion of feeling in favor of Miss Hasel- 
ton, in which he persuaded himself she was 
perfectly justified ‘In testing his sincerity to 
the utmost. Full of this thought, he deter- 
mined to be patient and abide her time. It 
occurred to his mind that a lecture was on 
the tapis in the evening, to be given by a cel- 
ebrated orator, whom both loved to hear, 
which called forth the following note: 


“My Dearest :—Mr. Blank, as you are 

well aware, lectures this evening. If other 

engagements do not forbid, may I call for you 

at the appointed hour to attend it? Please 

apprise me by note, if this invitation is incom- 
patible with previous arrangements. 

“A ffectionately yours, 
BALLARD.” 
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The writer was now interrupted on some 
business matter, so that when he returned, 
his mind being pre-occupied, the two letters 
were put into the wrong envelopes, 

Before evening came, he learned that Etta 
Haselton was spending the day at her Uncle 
John’s, her mother’s brother, and conse- 
quently the note would not be received in 
season. He therefore accompanied Ned and 
his wife to the hall. They had not been 


seated but a few minutes, when Kate, Ned's 
wife, whose countenance was filled to the 
brim, and running over with suppressed 
mirth, whispered in our hero’s ear: 

“Do you wish tosee your beautiful un- 
known, in all the rich plenitude, ripeness, 
and plumpness of her maiden charms? By 
lucky chance, I learned who she was, to-day, 
80, ma chere amie, I am enabled to enlighten 
you. Itaffords me the highest gratification 
to inform you she is now present. Still the 
-wild beatings of your heart—control the pow- 
erful emotions that sway your breast with 
fearful strength—and behold the lovely vision 
whose brilliant, dazzling beauty has so fas- 
cinated your imagination.” 


“A trace to bombast,” said Moses, impa- 
tiently ; “ point her out to me at once.” 

“Don’t hurry me,” said Kate, with mali- 
cious triumph. “I wish to suitably impress 
your mind with the magnitude of good for- 
tune that the fates have so generously thrown 
in your path. Now, then, prepare! Do you 
observe that tall girl at the right of the desk, 
with the form of a giantess? She is the idol 
of your dreams—the fair unknown. To sat- 
isfy your curiosity I will enter into details. 
She is only fifteen years of age, yet her aver- 
age weight is said to be two hundred and fifty 
pounds avoirdupois. Barnum has never been 


this way, 80 she remains yet at large. To be 


sure she is freckled and coarse-featured, but 
you'll never mind that in the presence of more 
substantial charms. She is respectably con- 
nected, too—being the daughter of a retired 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Blabbington, and she 


has more Greek and Latin stuffed in her little 


—no, big cranium, than—experience.” 

a “I fancy you, my dear fellow,” said Ned, 
“in the embrace of this female Titan, bestow- 
ing those favors, so lavishly promised. Why, 
the historic scene of the Roman monarch’s 
daughter, who sold ber country for the golden 
ornaments the Gallic soldiers wore on their 
persons, and was crushed beneath the mass 


—would pale in the comparison.” 
“ Will somebody take me out of this place,” 
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gasped Moses, “ where I can hide my dimin- 
ished head!” 

“Help me, Cassius, or I sink!” ejaculated 
Ned, 

“ Tell it not in Gath! publish it not in Aske- 
lon! lest the daughters of the uncircumcised 
triumph! Come, Ned, let us go somewhere 
and enjoy that oyster supper 

“For shame, Moses Ballard!” said Kate; 
“to attempt to seduce a husband from his 
allegiance to the domestic hearth, as well as 
from a good lecture.” 

“Well, Mrs. Grim; I'll compromise the 
matter. You shall give a party, and have 
carte blanche to draw on my purse to cover 


“ Will you, Moses ?” said she, eagerly. “If 
we were at home I would kiss you before 
Ned’s face and eyes. I'll take you at your 
word. Miss Etta Haselton shall head the list 
on my card, and what is more, she will be 
Mrs. Somebody before long;” and the little 
head nodded with a very determined air. In 
a moment after she added, “as a reward for 
being a good boy, I will show you a beautifu) 
picture, Moses, set in diamonds, in a frame of 


pure gold. Follow the direction of my eyes, 
and you will not fail to see it.” 

“Why, how in the name of wonder did 
Etta come?” said Moses, with a delighted 
smile. 

“She came on her feet with her cousins, of 
course,” said Kate. “She gave me anod of 
recognition, when we first entered. She has 
been all smiles and blushes ever since, and 
from the stealthy glances she casts this way, 
she is looking at somebody else besides me. 
A lover may interpret such signs after his 
own fashion. Now go; Ned and I can possi- 


bly spare you. You will find plenty of room 


beside Etta, and if not, you wont mind being 
a little crowded, will you?” said Kate with a 
mischievous twinkle of the eye, denoting she 
enjoyed the scene hugely. 

The lover needed no second hint. Some- 
how or other, room was made beside the 


laughing, blushing damsel, although they 
were a little crowded ; and such a warn, silent 
welcome was given in the grasp of the hand, 
and in the flashing of those brilliant orbs, as 

our hero to the seventh heaven 
of bliss. Somehow or other, hands became 
entwined, unseen to mortal eye, riveted in 
such fast links, that they did not separate 
until the close of the lecture. By some means, 
the young couple plodded their way home by 
the longest route, conversing on topics more 
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tender and sentimental than the lecture sug- 
gested, and, more wonderful still, the mascu- 


line pedestrian snatched a kiss on taking leave 


at the door, the first liberty of the kind ever 
permitted before. How he got home—whether 
on his head or heels, or both—was a grave 
matter of doubt to his friends; for, on arriv- 
ing, the noise and clatter made in stumbling 
over chairs and furniture, led the inmates to 


suppose that either a drunken man or thief 
had made burglarious entrance. Mrs. Thorn- 
dike, from an inner room, gave a slight scream 
of affright, and pinched her husband who had 
been awakened by the din. Shortly after, 
through a half-opened door leading into the 
drawing-room, might have been seen two fig- 
ures in the costume of the Greek slave, al- 
though one was completely shaded by the 
more portly form of the other. 

“Good gracious, Moses! is that you?” in- 
quired Ned. 

“ What is left of me,” cried that individual, 
rubbing his shins. “Confound it, Ned, why 
didn’t you leave a light burning ?” 

“We thought you wouldn't be home till 
broad daylight,” said figure number two, 
maliciously. “We supposed, after you left 


Mr. Haselton’s, you might possibly, urged by 
-a spirit of adventure, make search after your 
beloved unknown. Allow me to ask if you 


mei with as much difficulty in the quest, as_ 


did the Athenian philosopher, who sallied out 


into the streets with a lantern, to find an hon- 
est man? You didn’t find her, did you?” and 
the merry sprite laughed in her loudest key. 

For answer there came an empty slipper 
flying against the door, which had been lying 
on the rug ready for immediate use. The 


pair of Job's comforters retired after this on- 


slanght, their shouts of laughter ringing 


through the house—somewhat aggravating to 
one who felt rather sensitive upon certain 


points. : 
“ Confound it!” muttered Moses to himself; 
“T shall never hear the last while I am in the 


house, Well, that wont be long, at all events,” 


The next day Moses Ballard was in the 


highest spirits until the hour of dinner, at 
which time he found two letters beside his 
plate, which very seriously disturbed his 
equanimity. They were as follows: 


“Mr. Moses BALLARD :—You are mean 


fellow. I have a great mind to have nothing 
more to do with you. You neither came 
after me at the lecture hour, nor brought the 
twenty-five dollars either, so I had to go with 
my red-headed cousin. You needn’t pretend 
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you was sick, for I saw you there, having a 
nice time flirting with the girls and with mar- 
ried women. Aint you ashamed of yourself, 
Moses Rallard? People do say that if Mr. 
Edward Thorndike turned his friend out 
doors, he would be a happier man. If you 
have any excuse to offer,come round and 
offer it, otherwise I shall pass you by, as I 
would a dirty beggar of the street. 

“ Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain, 

“Emma BLABBINGTON.” 


© Heaven preserve you in that virtuous res- 
olution, my fragile, delicate rosebud—sham,” 
was the mental comment. 

Letter number two read thus: 


“Moses BALLARD, Esq. :—When I retired 
to my room last evening and opened your let- 
ter, which had laid on the dressing-table, I 
found the enclosed rigmarole, with twenty- 
five dollars, addressed to your unknown, 
making it obvious for whom it was intended, 
which is now returned. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I might regard this as a foolish, 
silly affair of but little moment, but the per- 
tinacity with which you have clung to a cer- 
taln course, after I had given you to under- 
stand it was a source of intense annoyance 
and pain—fully justifies me, I think, in say- 
ing your visits, hereafter, will be regarded in 
the light of an intrusion. 

“ Erra HASELTON.” 


“ What disturbs you, Moses ?” inquired Mrs. 
Thorndike, anxiously. “No bad news, I 
hope? Your countenance wears the most 
woe-begone look imaginable. May I?” asshe 
playfully extended her hand to reach the 
missives, which were not withheld. 


As before intimated, the trio being on the 


most confidential terms, Moses felt perfectly 
willing these precious morceaus should be 


read by his friends, who might sympathize ~ 


with him in his deep affliction. There he 
reckoned without his host, for no sooner had 
they devoured the contents, than they burst 


into uncontrollable fits of laughter, the tears 


running down their cheeks. 

“My case is like the frogs in the fable— 
what is sport to you, is death to me,” said 
Moses, with a lugebrious look that spoke 
volumes. 


“ There! not another word—or I shall die,” 


gasped Ned, as he went into new convulsions. 

“The Lord have mercy upon your poor, 
simple soul,” said Kate, with difficulty con- 
trolling her risibilities. “ Nay, don’t look on 
me so savagely, as if, like an ogre, you intend- 
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ed to finish me at one mouthful. Forgive me, 

ma cheve amie, I pray you,” she added, extend- 
ing her hand with a repentant gesture. “ Your 
case never looked more hopeful than at pres- 
ent. At one fell swoop you have obtained 
easy riddance of a miserable entanglement, 
and bound your mistress to you in indissoluble 
bonds. If you understood the phases of wo- 
man’s heart a little better, you would know 
your lady-love had seized this opportunity to 
teach you a grand moral lesson. I almost 
wish you were really rejected, for you hardly 
deserve to wear the pearl.” 

“The view of the future affords but little 
encouragement to me,” said Moses. “ You 
little know the unyielding firmness that is a 
striking trait in Etta Haselton’s nature.” 

“1 know she is a fond, loving woman,” was 

the reply. “A true marriage—nothing short 
—satisfies the eravings of woman’s sympa- 
thetic, immortal spirit. A truce to sentiment. 
Put yourself under my tuition, and if you are 
an apt pupil, I will ensure you success, Your 
first impulse now is, to rush to Mr. Haselton’s 
—fall on your knees at your charmer’s feet— 
with clasped hands and eyes lifted to heaven, 
streaming with tears—swear by all the gods 
of war, by sun, moon and stars, you will never 
offend in like manner again. Do nothing of 
the sort. Stay at home and make love to me, 
when Ned’s back is turned, just to keep you 
in practice. In the meanwhile, wy party shall 
come off in a blaze of glory—Miss Etta Has- 
elton will enliven the scene with her sweet 
presence—music and song shall gladden the 
festive hour. Under the sweet influence of 
social communion, antipodes rapidly consan- 
guine into congenialities, Mr. Moses Ballard 
attends Miss Etta Haselton home—and, let 
me see—one, two, three, four—nay, in two 
months the peach will be ripe enough for the 
plucking—yes, in two months Ned and I will 
dance at the wedding.” 
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“My word for it,” said Ned; “ Kate isa 
strategist of the first water. I can testify.” 

Three months have passed. Moses Ballard 
is seated at his desk in the counting-room. 
A light footstep is heard—a white pair of arms 
are thrown around his neck—an odoriferous 
breath nectarean sweetness fans his 
cheek—a rosy pair of lips presses his own, and 
a voice, musical as it is, betraying the heaven- 
ly visitant to be of earthly mould, murmurs 
in his ear: 

“ Let me persuade you, dear, to leave these 
thusty accounts a few minutes, to come with 
me to the house and see the new Wilton the 
upholsterer has just laid down in the east 
room. Ah, you smile. I suppose you think 
it beneath a gentleman’s dignity to regard 
such small affairs.” 

“No, my dear; my thoughts ran in other 
channels. I was, wondering how ma pauvre 
enfant of a month old could walk, talk, plan, 
and enter into the details of domestic life, as 
naturally as the matron of maturer years. 
Mrs. Etta Ballard, if I mistake not, is of that 
tender age. Three months ago I was in de- 
spair. Now I have a dear little wife who makes 
home a heaven.” 

“How enthusiastic you are,” she replied, 
with a bewitching smile; “and yet I share it 
too fully to chide. Our lives shall be as tran- 


_quil as the summer’s morn; nay, not so; we 


will live energetic lives—dispense happiness 
to those around us—be useful members of 
society—do all the good we can —so it shall 
be-said of us—the world is better by our living 
in it. Three months ago a temporary cloud 
obscured our horizon. This passing episode 
in our lives we will christen after Shaks- 
peare’s comedy—‘all’s well that ends well.’ 
I firmly believe nothing could induce us to 
examine our own hearts so closely, and ana- 
lyze our feelings so thoroughly, as ‘ Tux Mis- 
TAKES OF THREE Days.’” 


Father! hear our evening prayer; 
Grant us still thy gracious care ; 
Be thy Spirit’s hallowing power 

_ Guardian of this quiet hour. 


As the smitten rock of old 

Poured its stream of wealth untold, 
Thus, O God! give us to know 
Where thy healing waters flow. 


EVENING HYMN. 


BY P. M. HATHAWAY. 


Well we know the path of life 
Hath its shadow and ite strife ; 
Yet beneath thy sheltering wing 
There can be no sorrowing. 


Keep us in the narrow way, 

Never let us from thee stray ; 

More of peace, and more of love, 
Father! grant us from above. 
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PIONICS. 


BY MARY L. A. KELLOGG, 


Waar glorious institutions picnics are! 
I’ve been told that matches are made in 
heaven, but it is my opinion that a great 
many more are made at picnics. 

The sun smiled brightly down from a cloud- 
less sky of blue, the soft winds came across 
the lake freighted with swoet perfume, the 
air was melodious with the songs of summer 
birds, the grass and shrubs by the wayside 
bent their heads, jewelled with sparkling 
crystals, in silent adoration to the radiant 
god of day, as my chum Hugh Greyson and 
myself sallied in the early morning, forth 
from the college situated about a mile from 
Newton, on our way to a fourth of July pic- 
nic, that was to be held at Beech Grove, about 
ten miles from N——. 

If you’ve ever been to a picnie: you can 
imagine the scene at the depot. This was 
the first time that I had attended one of-these 
affairs since my arrival in N-—-, and I was 
quite amused on witnessing the bustle of 
embarcation. 

“What place is like a railroad depot, in 
which to stady human nature?” I remarked 
to Hugh, as we stood on the platform waiting 
our turn for transportation. 

Hereupon I commenced this interesting 
study, by staring at everybody in general, 
and pretty girls in particular. The pretty 
girls found my study of their faces rather dis- 
agreeable, I suppose, for I met a decided re- 
buff from a little golden-haired, blue-eyed 
fairy, who turned to her companion and called 
out: 

“See here, girls, here’s a specimen of hu- 
man nature in the raw state.” 

“Complimentary, ‘Tom, by Jove!” said 
Hugh, as I turned my observations in another 
direction, attracted by a lady who was lead- 
ing a little boy and carrying a basket of 
refreshments, The child, having an inquiring 
mind, wanted to see something of the world, 
and at last his mother, getting out of patience, 
told him, that if he didn’t keep still and stay 
with mamma, the cars would go and leave him, 
and the naughty man would get him. This 
made the juvenile set up a howl on a grand 
scale, and while I was wondering what would 
become of such mothers, I heard a voice 


“What a pleasant study you are having, 
Tom! Shall you have the problem solved 
when I get back this evening ?” 

I looked up and there was Hugh’s hand- 
some face smiling upon me from one of the 
car windows, as the train moved off. I made 
a dash for the cars, and succeeded in reach- 
ing the rear one, and in pitching headlong 
into the lap of golden-hair and blue-eyes 
afore-mentioned. 

Imagine my feelings! What a situation 
for a sensitive young gentleman ! 

I picked myself up as best I could, and, 
blushing to the roots of my hair, stammered 
out some incoherent words of apology. As I 
eommenced searching for my hat I heard 
golden-hair and blue-eyes say something in a 
very musical voice, that. sounded very much 
like “verdant,” followed by a low titter. I 
found my hat in: the far end of the car, and 
retreated amidst the suppressed laughter of 
the passengers and the scornful glances of 
the pretty girls. 

After some trouble I found Hugh com- 
fortably ensconced in a corner of the foremost 
car, his feet at an angle of forty-five, with 
wreaths of cigar. smoke curling round his 
head. 

“Well, old fellow,” was his salutation; 
“how came you here? I did not expect to 
see you again till night.” 

Now, wasn’t that provoking? i felt savage 
enough to have choked him; but visions of 
hangmen flitted before my mind’s eye, and I 
desisted from putting my murderous designs 
into execution, and, instead, seated myself 
beside him, in no very enviable mood. 

As the cars stopped at Beechwood station, 
all the passengers made a general rush for the 
door. Much to my astonishment, I was taken 
up by the crowd and deposited on the plat- 
form. 

By Jupiter! the first foot I moved,I put 
smash down on the white muslin dress of 
golden-hair and blue-eyes, teariug and spoil- 
ing it irremediably. 

She uttered a little scream, and on recog- 
nizing the author of the,mischief, exclaimed, 
“ awkward brute!” and gathering up her ruined 
trail disappeared in the crowd.” 

“ By Jove, Tom! you're in for adventures, 
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I should think,” said Hugh. “Do you know 
who that lady is ?” said he. 
“No; do you?” 

“ Yes; she is Miss Nettie Wilford, and that 
little gypsy with black eyes and curls, is 
her sister Frankie, daughters of Judge Wil- 
ford. ” 

“Nettie Wilford!” I echoed in surprise, for 
Nettie Wilford was the belle of N——, and 
I had often expressed a wish to make her ac- 
quaintance—and I had made it! Was there 
ever such an unfortunate mortal? Will my 
lucky star ever predominate ? 

I walked to the grove in a state of mind 
better imagined than described. I had made 
myself supremely ridiculous, in the eyes of 
the lady I most wished to please. _ 

Arriving at the Grove a busy scene pre- 
sented itself. Huge wash-boilers were em- 
ployed in the goodly business of making tea, 
coffee and chowder. Ice-cream freezers were 
scattered about, from which circumstance I 
inferred that ices would be plenty. 

Long tables were spread in every direction. 
Little fairies were flitting here and there, 
preparing refreshments. Groups were cluster- 
ed about the foot of some giant of the forest, 
wearing garlands destined to adorn their own 
bright locks, or grace the hat of some favored 
cavalier; some were swinging, others were 
walking, and everybody seemed to be enjoying 
themselves generally. 

When the refreshments had been partaken 
of, and after Hugh and I had stowed away a 
goodly quantity of chowder, and disposed of 
innumerable ices, I turned to Hugh, and said, 
“ What next, Hugh ?” 

“Well, Tom,” said he, “they are planning 
a boat ride—suppose we join them.” 

T assented, and we strolled off in the direc- 
tion the party were pursuing. 

On reaching the highland overlooking the 
pond on which our pleasure party was to 
sail, a lovely landscape was unfolded to my 
admiring gaze. A beautiful silvery lake, its 
shores fringed by willows that bent their 
branches to kiss the sparkling waves that 
danced in the bright sunlight, lay at my feet 
like a jewel, in its emerald setting of fields of 
waving grain that stretched beyond far away 
in the distance, to the blue mountains that 
melted so gradually into the soft tints of the 
clear summer sky. 

“ How beautifal I involuntarily exclaimed ; 
but hearing no response from Hugh, I turned 
and found that he was engaged in saluting a 
portly gentleman who was escorting a young 
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lady, whom I recognized as the “ gypsy,” 
Frankie. 

Hugh led them towards me, his face beam- 
ing with pleasure, and formally introduced 
me to Judge Wilford and daughter. The 
judge was very happy to meet Mr. Raymond, 


and Miss Wilford expressed her pleasure at 


making the acquaintance of Mr. Greyson’s 
friend; said friend being very happy to meet 
the lady and gentleman, and also thinking 
that it gave the lady more pleasure to meet 
Mr. Greyson, who in a very lover-like manner 
gave her his arm and sauntered slowly down 
to the boats, leaving his friend to follow with 
the judge. 

On the shore we found the party assembled, 
patiently awaiting their turn to embark. 


After a time the ladies were stowed away, 


their little musical screams and shrieks hushed, 
and the last fold of refractory crinoline ad- 
justed, when the snowy sails were unfurled 
to the soft breeze, and the little gala fleet 
slowly left the shore. 

Judge Wilford was seated on my right, and 
Hugh and Miss Frankie on my left. A number 
of other ladies and gentlemen completed our 
party. Their merry jests fell unheeded on 
my ears, for I was thinking of one who was 
not there, for whose blue eyes I had looked 
in vain; and it seemed that others shared my 
solicitude, for Frankie leaned forward, and 
said: 

“ Father, where enth Nettie be? I do not 
see her in any of the boats.” 

Just at that moment, before the judge 
could reply, I saw shoot out from a little cove 
a fairy shallop rowed by the missing maiden. 
It is the nymph of the lake, thought I, as I 
gazed on the white-robed figure. Her beauti- 
ful curls, escaping from their confinement, 
floated on the breeze, revealing the pure 
white of her neck and shoulders, while the 
gauzy folds of her robe hung gracefully 
around her exquisite form. One little hand 
held the single oar which guided her light 
skiff; in the other was her tiny hat with its 
long, drooping plumes. 

“ There, father, there!” said Frankie. 

As she neared the party, the gentlemen 
shouted, and the ladies waved their handker- 
chiefs. She waved her snowy-plumed hat in 
return, lost her balance, trembled, swayed, 
fell—the blue waves closed over the bright 
vision, and the little boat drifted away. 

“Save her! O save my daughter!” groaned 
the judge. 

My coat and.boots were already off, and I 


sprang into the water, determined to save her, 
or perish. I soon neared the place where she 
had disappeared. There were her hat and 
wreath, and several yards distant her pale 
face rose and again disappeared. I plunged 
madly but missed her, and came to the surface 
in time to see her sink for the second time. 

It was in that moment of peril and danger 
that I knew I loved Nettie Wilford, as I had 
never loved woman before. I waited breath- 
lessly for her to re-appear. The seconds 
seemed ages till the circles of the waves told 
me she was there, I reached her just as the 
white face rose for the last time. I clasped 
one arm around the loved one, and with the 
other struck’ out for the shore. By an almost 
superhuman effort I succeeded in reaching it, 
and placing my unconscious burthen in the 
arms of her agonized father. . 

“O God!” he groaned, as he clasped the 
inanimate form to his breast ;“O, my daughter! 
my darling Nettie! open your eyes and speak 
to your old father once more! You must not 
die! You cannot be dead!” 

“My dear, dear sister! O Nettie, speak to 
me once more!” cried poor Frankie ; and with 
one wild wailing sob she sank fainting into 
the arms of Hugh. : 

Miss Wilford was very soon conveyed to a 
neighboring farm-house, and a physician 
called. The good dame, assisted by numerous 
friends, busied in warming blankets and ad- 
ministering restoratives. . 

As the physician entered the judge took his 
hand and said, “Save her, doctor, only save 
her, and my fortune shall be yours.” 

“All that I can do shall be willingly done, 
for Nettie, you remember, is a great favorite 
of mine,” said he. 

His face wore a grave look as he took 
Nettie’s hand and searched in vain for the 
pulse. His directions were quickly obeyed 
by his assistants, and at length their indefati- 
gable exertions were rewarded, as slowly the 
frozen life-current warmed in the blue veins, 
and a faint flush stole up to the pale cheeks, 
the eyelids quivered, and the blue eyes opened 
once more. 

I stole away, thinking that such a re-union 
would be too ‘sacred for stranger eyes to 
witness. 

I was soon recalled by Hugh’s well-known 
voice, saying : 

“ Raymond, this way.” 

I retraced my steps, and found that Miss 
Wilford had entirely recovered, and the judge 

was inquiring for me. 
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“ My child,” said he, as I entered the room, 
“this is Mr. Raymond, the gentleman who so 
bravely risked his life to save yours.” 

Her cheeks flushed as she recognized the 
hero of her adventures during the day, and 
her voice trembled, as she said: 

“Pardon my rudeness this morning, and 
accept my thanks for so nobly rescuing me 
from a watery grave—a debt which I can 
never repay.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” I said, as I 
kissed her hand. “It is I who should ask 
your pardon for my awkwardness. In saving 
you I only did my duty, andI beg that you 
will not mention it again, for the pleasure of 
saving a life so precious amply rewards me.” 

“Mr. Raymond,” said the judge, “ you must 
allow me to thank you. Words cannot ex- 
press my gratitude. I hope that sometime I 
may have an opportunity of showing by deeds 
that I am not ungrateful.” 

“O sir!” said Frankie, “how can I ever 
thank you for saving my sister ?” 

I assured her that it would be an easy task, 
and after having run a gauntlet of congratu- 
lations and thanks, retreated with Hugh to 
the picnic grounds, leaving the rest of the 
party to follow at their leisure. 

“Well, Tom,” said Hugh, “whata lucky 
dog you are.” 

“ Why, yes, lucky in getting half drowned,” 
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“Well,” said Hugh, “I shouldn’t minda 
good ducking if I could have the pleasure of 
saving that black-eyed gypsy from going to 
the bottom of the lake; for she is one of the 
most charming coquettes that ever bewitched 
the heart out of a male biped. I don’t believe 
that she would stop flirting ifshe knew that 
she was going to get drowned the next 
minute.” 

“ Certainly not, if she knew you were going 
to save her.” 

We were interrupted by the return of our 


‘friends. The remainder of the day passed 


pleasantly to all. I was made happy by Miss 
Wilford’s agreeable society; but at last the 
delightful day came to a close, as all delight- 
ful days must. 

AsI parted with my new-found friends, I 


received a cordial invitation to visit them at 


their residence, an invitation I was not slow 
in accepting and improving. 

Need I tell you, kind reader, how, after 
graduating, I studied law with the judge, and 
meanwhile studied a far more interesting 
page with his lovely daughter. 
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The judge gave me the treasure I most 
coveted, and on the same day that I called 
golden-hair and blue-eyes wife, my friend 
Hugh and the“ gypsy” were made one, 

I have just received this very flattering 
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intelligence from Hugh—they have named 
their little boy, Tom. 


A pocket edition of golden-hair and blue- 


eyes, by name Frankie, has just given her 
papa’s whiskers a most unmerciful pull. 


Hearts that so fondly I once called my own, 
All to the dark, dreary gcave I resign !— 
I'm alone, all alone! | 
Alone, all alone! No loved one is near 
To reply, when I speak, in the same loving tone; 
Naught but the darkness and silence so drear!— 
I’m alone, all alone! 


Pray for the sinful, pray for the great, 

Pray not for me with a heart turned te stone; 
Leave me alone to my merciless fate !— 

I'm alone, all alone! 


ALONE. 
BY COUSIN MAUDE. 


Lips that have breathed sweetest ‘kisses on mine, Mother, where art thou? 0, come to thy child! 


List to her, making her pitiful moan! 


Mark her wrecked heart and her brain reeling 


wild !— 
She's alone, all alone! 


O Father! dear God! since no earthly one tries, 
Do thou, with thy love, hush the heart-rending 


groan ; 
Do thou wips the scalding tears out from mine 


eyes,— 
Then no more I'm alone! 


THE wedding day was over. There had 
been laces, and diamonds, and flowers, and all 
the decorations and applianees of a rich and 
showy ceremonial. No tears, however—and, 
certainly, no smiles. The bride was young 
and lovely—the groom handsome, intelligent 
and wealthy. There were two elderly maiden 
sisters of the bridegroom present, each wear- 
ing a look of discontent and annoyance, too 
deeply marked not to be unmistakable; and 
there was an elderly lady there whom every 
stranger might have recognized as his mother, 
She, too, wore a look little im aecordance 
with the joy ofa wedding day, and the mar-' 
riage, too, of one of her own household. A 
cold, constrained kiss was given to the young 
bride after the ceremony had passed, and 
then the bridal train turned homeward, 

The second carriage held the mother and 
sisters of the bridegroom; and, when fairly 
seated, the eldest—Miss Fanny Archer—gave 
vent to her ill humor. 

“I never believed that Edmund would 
marry her, after all. To think, mamma! to 
think, Harriet! Am Archer marrying a 
Sarsfield !” 
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BY MARY A, LOWELL. 


The mother groaned aloud. 
“Such a stoop!” she said. “O, Edmund 
has broken his mother’s heart, by a marriage 
so unsuited. I shall never look up again!” 

The youngest Miss Archer was equally de- 
monstrative. The bride had, evidently, hard 
enemies to battle with; if, indeed, she chose 
to battle at all. Heaven help her, if she was 
doomed to dwell with foes so bitter as her 
husband’s family were likely to prove. There 
are no enemies so dangerous as they who live 
under the same roof—none so implacable and 
stern. 

And yet the object of dislike to the Archers 
did not seem a person likely to awaken any 
strong feeling of hatred in any one. She was 
a good and gentle girl, whose only offence 
was that of poverty; but poverty, in the eyes 
of the female Archers, wasa crime of the 
deepest dye. 

Edmund Archer had seen Alice Sarsfield 
but a few times, when he fell in love with 
her. He was rich and his family exceedingly 
aristocratic and exclusive. Judge what a 
blow must have been given them when he an- 
nounced his intention of making Alice bis 
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wife! “To think of an Archer wedding a 
Sarsfield!” had been Miss Fanny’s oft-repeat- 
ed exclamation from that moment; as if it 
were the very climax of folly and wickedness. 
Never before had it happened that the family 
had been degraded by a poor connection; and 
now that it had come into the citadel of their 
greatness, it threatened to overwhelm them. 

Miss Fanny, although plain, red-haired 
and freckled, had not given up all hopes of 
making a splendid match, until her brother 
had destroyed all her prospects. Harriet, on 
the verge of thirty-five, had been equally 
sanguine up to the date of his marriage. Her 
hope had faded—failed altogether. Why 
should not they hate poor Alice? What man, 
of their standing, would propose to enter a 
family where a Sarsfield was the first lady— 
the wife of the head of the house ? 

The bride returned from chureh to the 
house which Edmund Archer had told her 
would be her own. Small, indeed, did the 
possession seem. The other ladies had mo- 
nopolized the drawing-rooms. No welcome 
greeted her. No one offered to take her 
things; and she saw fully that she was ex- 
pected to go to her chamber and remain 
there. Two or three hours passed, in whieh 
she was momentarily looking for her husband, 
but he did not come. He was listening to 
the clamorous complaints that alone greeted 
his ear. The poor bride! there was not a 
single kind word said of her. Her shyness 
and modesty at the church had been tortured 
into awkwardness and low breeding; her 
silence on her return was ill humor. It was 
evident, they said, that she wished them all 
away. Would Edmund permit her to insult 
his mother and sisters by such conduct ? 

“She is very young, mother,” answered 
Edmund. “So much younger than the girls 
here, that you and they must make some ex- 
cuse for her, She will learn to love you all, 
if you will let her.” 

“Love us/ a Sarsfield bestow the bounty 
of her love upon us? Edmund, you are in- 
sulting. You need not think that, because 
you have been fooled in this matter, we shall 
follow your example.” . 

“Hush, Fanny! she is my wife now, re- 
member.” 

“The more’s the pity! Remember! Ay, 
there is no danger of our forgetting that. I 
wish we could blot it out from the memory of 
all.” ° 

Edmund turned away impatiently. 
“ You can send for us when dinner is ready, 
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Until then, I shall stay where my wife stays. 
She has had no welcome yet from any of you, 
Mother! I did not think itof you. Remem- 
ber how you came, a poor girl, into my 
father’s house. Remember how my grand- 
mother and aunts waived their usual dignity, 
in order to make you feel athome. I know 
it all from Aunt Sophia. She told me how 
earnest they all were not to hurt your feel- 
ings, or allude in any way to your connections, 
save in the kindest manner.” r 

Mrs, Archer was conscience-stricken. She 
did not know that her son had ever suspected | 
that she had been a poor sewing-girl whom 
his father had brought home to his grand- 
mother’s arms and heart, and that, from love 
to him, she had loved and cherished her as 
kindly as if she had been a born lady. But 
her daughters had not known of this; and 
they were eager now that she should deny 
what they thought only a black falsehood. 
They were surprised at their mother’s silence 
at the charge; but said nothing. 

“Once for all,” continued Edmund, “I will 
have it understood that my wife shall be 
treated in this house as one of the family. 
She is kind and sweet-tempered—will never 
take precedence of you, mother. I am only 
afraid that she will defer too much to my 
sisters,” 

“No danger of that,” said Miss Fanny; “ it 
is not probable that she will know her 


An indignant look from the insulted 
brother stopped whatever she was about to 
say; and they separated until dinner. 

It was a dreary meal indeed. Alice felt 
shy and uncomfortable, under the three pairs 
of cold blue eyes that fixed their strong gaze 
upon her whenever she moved or spoke. 
Edmund said but little, and his sisters main- 
tained a dignified silence. It was very cheer- 
less for a wedding day, and the heart of the 
young bride was like lead in her bosom. 
She had looked forward to so much happi- 
ness; and now, the three women who sat 
eyeing her embarrassment, seemed like the 
three Fates that were to preside over her 
future destiny. 

When, leaning on her husband’s arm, she 
again entered her own room, she burst into 
an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 

“© Edmund, dearest, take me away from 
this dreadful house! I cannot stay here. 
Take me anywhere else. I will be happy in 
the smallest cottage, if I can but escape those 
eruel eyes. They will haunt me forever!” 
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“ Hush, Alice! I know how you must feel, 
but remember the persons of whom you 
speak are my mother and sisters. They love 
me, and will learn to love you. I will make 
them love you. Be your own bright, cheer- 
ful self. Talk to them—sing your sweet gay 
songs, and they cannot resist you, I know. 
Do not let them feel that you notice their 
coldness, but do all you can to melt the icy 
manner they adopt towards you.” 

Edmund’s kindness soothed the sobbing 
girl, and she promised to try to bear this 
unexpected cross, and to hope for the best. 

She did try, faithfully; but every day 
widened the distance between her and her 
husband’s relations. At first, they contented 
themselves by simply neglecting her. At the 
table they offered her none of the courtesies 
that come in so gracefully and easily in every- 
day intercourse. They expressed no wish 
for her to remain with them after the meals 
were over; and never once expressed a wish 
to hear the music in which Edmund had told 
them she was a proficient. It seemed as if 
they were determined to ignore, if possible, 
her very existence in the house. 

‘Soon, however, they began to tire of this 
tame way of proceeding, and adopted a new 
mode. Everything she did or said, was 
tortured into a different meaning to what she 
intended. 

One morning, she had asked Harriet to 
walk with her, and she had accepted the in- 
vitation. Just as they were leaving the 
house, Fannie called out, “ Is it possible, Alice, 
that you are going out in that hideous morn- 
ing dress? Edmund would feel disgraced to 
see you out in that.” 

“Edmund knows that I am wearing it; 
but if you think it wrong, I will certainly 
change it for another.” 

The dress was. a beautiful wine-colored 
merino, with black trimmings, and very ap- 
propriate to the cool September morning. 
She ran up hastily and exchanged it fora 
dark blue silk, perfectly plain and neat. 

“A silk dress for the morning!” exclaimed 
Fannie, as Alice returned to the breakfast 
room for Harriet. “One would think you 
were going to a party. Have you no sense of 
the fitness of things ?” : 

Edmund had followed his wife down stairs, 
thinking, by her looks, that something dis- 
agreeable was happening. He had entered 
the room some moments before Fannie caught 
sight of him. He now said, very quietly: 

% , your dress pleases me. So did the 


other. Wear which you like best, both now 
and always. I like your taste, and am safe 
in thinking that, whatever you wear becomes 
you. Fannie will, in future, keep quiet on 
this subject.” 

No words can describe the anger of his 
sister at being thus baffled in her attempt to 
mortify Alice. She inwardly vowed that 
both Edmund and his wife should rue the 
words spoken that morning, and she kept her 
promise. 


Thenceforth, she became the deadly enemy 
of this young bride; and she determined that 
Edmund’s mind should be poisoned against 
her also, Every art should be tried, to sepa- 
rate the two. She would not give up her 
brother, and let them go away and live in 
peace together; but she would contrive 
to send the wife away in disgrace. Part 
of her plans she unfolded to Harriet and 
her mother, who made some feeble show of 
resistance, but were too anxious to humble 
Alice, not to fall in eventually. 

From that moment, every word and action 
were marked, Every day, her temper was 
more sorely tried, until the poor young thing, 
hunted like a hare, gave utterance to words 
that, when repeated by the lips of malice, 
sounded like the language of complaint and 
even of contempt towards her husband; that 
husband whom she so worshiped, and whom 
she would have died to serve. Perhaps there 
is no person in the world, however pure and 
good, who can stand the ordeal of a detest- 
able espionage upon every word and action. 
Motives may be so distorted as to appear ex- 
actly the opposite to what they mean; and 
when once suspicion is, allowed to enter the 
human heart, it is the hardest thing on earth 
to expel thence. 

So it was with Edmund Archer. So con- 
stantly were his wife’s faults and short- 
comings dinned ‘into his ears, so frightful a 
source of annoyance she had become to him 
through the arts of his sister, helped on by 
Harriet and her mother, that he was begin- 
ning to wish that he had never seen her. 

One morning, Alice went down to break- 
fast earlier than usual. She could not sleep, 
thinking of some unkind words uttered by 
her husband the night before, and she left 
him asleep, intending to go out in the garden. 

Glancing up at Fannie’s window which was 
open, she saw the leaves of a thin book, 
stirred by the wind, as itday upon the sill; 
and presently the freshening breeze blew the 
whole book from the window, directly at her 
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feet. She took it up, intending to return it 
to the owner, when her eye caught her own 
name upon the still open page. Involuntarily 
she did what she would have once shrunk 
from doing—she hid the book beneath her 
shawl, whileshe made her way to a spot 
where the trees hid her from sight and open- 
ed the pages. 

She found there the record of every day 
since her marriage—of every thoughtless 
word and deed, exaggerated, tortured into 
dislike of her husband, and, to crown the 
whole, dark hints of something to be con- 
cealed from Edmund—hints of a former 
attachment not yet forgotten—of regrets and 
murmurs overheard by the writer; and all 
this mingled with the most cruel and cutting 
sarcasm. 

Had Alice followed her first impulse, to 
carry the book immediately to her husband, 
she would have done well—but shame and 
terror at the charges brought against her, 
took from her all power of reasoning. She 
went back slowly to the house, dropped the 
journal in the pathway, as if the wind had 
blown it there, and entered the breakfast 
room. Fannie Archer sat there, employed in 
some light fancy work. She had evidently 
not missed the precious book. 

Harriet came down and stood listlessly at 
the window, wondering, in a careless, in- 
dolent tone, why her mother had not made 
her appearance. By-and-hy, she espied some- 
’ thing and darted out. 

She soon came back, fluttering the leaves 
of a thin book before Fannie’s eyes, The 
latter looked up, and an angry glow over- 
spread her brow, cheeks and neck, as she 
suatched it from her sister’shand, — 

“How dare you?” she uttered, choking 
with rage. 

“Nonsense, Fannie. I found it on the 
ground, just as it blew, as I suppose, from 
your window.” 

Harriet was provoked at her for speaking 
So angrily, and said, slyly: 

“One would think, Alice, that Fannie had 
been showing us all up, inher journal. It 
evidently disturbs her to think that we have 
seen it. And now I think of it, Alice, did 
not I see you pick up this very book and run 
away with it?” 

Poor Alice! she crimsoned with shame and 
mortification, and would have given anything 
she possessed to have been able truthfully to 
deny the charge. 

Fannie said, sarcastically : 


“No indeed. Mrs. Archer would not do 
anything so mean as to read what was not 
intended for her!” 

And Alice, at this, could do nothing but 
burst into tears and leave the room. 

When she had gone, Harriet asked her 
sister what was in the book, 

“ Enough to make her wish she had never 
come here—enough to make Edmund choose 
between her and us—enough to ruin her in 
his estimation, or leave her queen over this 
house.” 

“Why, Fan! do you think it would make 
such a serious matter ?” 

“T do—and it will turn accordingly as she 
or I chance’to talk with him first.” 

“And, if you see him first, what will you 
do?” 

“T shall give him the book, and say to him 
confidently, ‘Edmund, in this book is your 
wife’s real character. I have watched her 
thus long, for your sake, and here is the re- 
sult of my watching. She is false, vain, ig- 
norant and proud. She is no fit wife for you, 
and she does not love you. Her conduct is 
what I have here described it. Her conduct 
is what no true man can ever forgive.’” 

“Fan, I shall say to you what you said 
when I gave you the book—how dare you ?” 

“T dare to do what you would tamely sit 
by and see without seeking to prevent. You 
would see a low-born girl queening it over 
yourself and me.” 

“Tecannot think such is the intention of 
Alice.” 

“T know it. I feel that unless we shorten 
her reign, our own is over forever.” 

And Fannie worked her card well for her 
own purpose, Thunder-struck at seeing so 
many evidences of his wife’s delinquencies 
toward him, he soon began to make her home 
miserable indeed. He did not turn her away, 
but he made it impossible for her to stay. 
Perfectly innocent of every. charge brought 
against her, she was yet powerless to defend 
herself against an accusation so specious as 
Fannie’s note-book furnished. 

Her temper was now fully aroused; and 
she left his house forever. She scorned the 
protection that was insufficient to shield her 
from the malice of a false and arrogant girl; 
and quietly stepped into the carriage to de- 
part, without apparent regret or emotion. 

In one of the most retired streets of our 
city, one may see every morning, a lady, 
plainly dressed, leaving her one attic room, 
with a bundle of work which she carries to a 
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certain shop for ready-made linen. No one 
knows who she is; not even the woman who 
employs her—but the latter knows that she 
works exquisitely, and is anxious to retain 
her in her employ. 

If you follow her to her room, you would 
see a little child—it is for that child she 
works, night and day. No one, in the house 
that was once hers, knows that such a 
was born to the name of Archer. . 

In that house, a miserable man sits all day 
long, without a single object to interest or 
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employ his mind. He believes that the wife 
whom he so loved is unworthy—that she is 
basely living with another; for so he has 
been told by one whose malice drove her 
from his arms. There is not a more miser- 
able being than Edmund Archer; and yet the 
wife and child who would make him so happy, 
are not many streets off from his palace-home, 
He knows not that he is a father, yet he 
would worship such a child as little Grace. 
Earth has strange compensations in her 
gift—will not Heaven award them better ? 


EXPERIENCE OF A COUNTRY SCHOOL-TEACHER. 


“I cannot begin my story in the decisive 
language of a humorous story-writer, ‘I once 
took a school, and goodness knows I'll never 
take another’—as my first experience in 
teaching was anything but agreeable. 

“Iwas a graduate of the State Normal 
School, and considered myself proficient in 
the art of teaching before I applied for a 
school. I applied for several sehools, but was 
unsuccessful, At last, I applied for a school 
in Bushy Hollow, and in due time received 
the following note: 


“* Miss FirzsERSEY :— 

“*T have been trying for two months to 
obtain a teacher for our school. I at once 
laid your application before the board of 
trustees, and it was voted, “ That Mies Fitz- 


jersey teach the school in Bushy Hollow, at a 
eompensation of two dollars per week.” I 
deem it but honorable to state that this school 
has a bad reputation. No one ever applied 
for it a second time, or was ever known to 
make teaching a profession after trying the 
experiment here. I willadvise how to con- 
duet your school when you arrive. You may 
begin next Monday. You may board with me. 


we Very 
LOMON STRAIGHT. 
“* Busky Hollow, June —.’ 


“The next Monday morning I started bag 
and baggage—the former, like the effects of 
most country school-marms, including the 
latter—for Bushy Hollow. Having arrived 
at that interesting locality, I proceeded at 
once to the residence of Mr. Solomon Straight. 
“Mr. Straight was a hard-looking man. He 
informed me he used to keep school—was an 
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old-fashioned schoolmaster, and that he had 
a very high opinion of the old-fashioned way 
of teaching. 

“There has been much difficulty in the 
school you are about to take,’ said he. ‘It is 
somewhat peculiar. It is successful only as 
long as the scholars stand in fear of the teach- 
er. If a teacher would succeed in this local- 
ity, he must neither allow himself to become 
attached to his scholars, nor allow them to 
approach him in a familiar manner. When I 
used to teach school, a scholar would have as 
soon thrown sticks to a bear as to have dis- 
obeyed me, or even to have brought me a 
bunch of flowers.’ 

“*Judge Taney,’ said he, looking very 
solemn, ‘announced the principle that negroes 
have no rights that white men are bound to 
respect; it is a principle equally true that 
scholars have no rights that teachers are 
bound to respect. The reason in both cases 
is the same. Scholars, like black men, have 
no legal rights, nor any discretion nor judg- 
ment worthy of the consideration of their 
superiors. I would remind my pupils of 
these grave facts in my opening speech.’ 

“T endeavored to fix these important ideas 
in my mind. 

“*On going to school, he continued, ‘I 
would find a large prickly stick, and take it 
with me, I would show it to my scholars in 
my opening address, and give them to under- 
stand at the outset, that I meant to enforce 
discipline. Such an exhibition as that would 
at once produce a wholesome effect. I would 
say to my scholars something like this: 

“Scholars, if need be, I shall break your 
backs, and I shall break your heads, but no 
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rule of mine shall ever be broken with im- 
punity.’ 

“TI endeavored to impress this very forcible 
remark upon my mind. 

“*As soon as a scholar,’ continued my 
adviser, ‘violates one of the rules of the 
school, [should chastise him most severely, as 
a warning to others,’ 


‘ 

“Mr, Straight’s ideas of teaching were not 
exactly my own, but it was necessary for me 
to teach somewhere, and titis was the only 
situation that offered itself; I therefore deter- 
mined to obey my instructions most explicitly, 
in order to give satisfaction and to succeed. 
There is one advantage, thought I, in having 
a hard school—if I succeed, the greater will 
be my triumph and my reputation. 

“Mr. Straight directed me to the school- 
house. I started, feeling rather faint-hearted, 
and looking on both sides of the way for a 
suitable stick. I endeavored to arrange in 


my mind my opening address, which was to 
consist of a dramatic show of the stick, an 
allusion to the defunct Judge Taney, and the 
startling announcement about the broken 
backs and heads. 

“T at last found a stick that I thought 
would do, and went along, waving it in a 
most authoritative manner, and exclaiming: 
“ Scholars, if need be, I will break your backs, 
and [ will break your heads, but no rule of 
mine shall ever be broken with impunity.’ 

“* Hooray!” shouted some one over the 
wall. ‘That’s the talk! Smart gal that! 
Guess she’ll make um toe the mark!” 

“I looked around, dreadfully frightened, 
and saw a rusty old codger, with his mouth 


wide open and his hat in hand. 


“* Hooray!’ shouted he, swinging his hat. 

“TI stepped very quick for the next half 
mile, casting furtive glances behind. 

“TIT at last lost sight of my enthusiastic 
admirer, and came in sight of the school- 


house. Here I mustered up all my courage 


for my debut. I marched into the school- 
house with the air of a duchess, and violently 
rung the bell. 

“*Scholars,” said I, as soon as they were 
assembled—I felt violently agitated—‘ Schol- 
ars, you see that!’ 

“ Here I held up the stick. 

“Judge Taney says,’ I continued, feeling 
very shaky about the heart— Judge Taney 
says—’ 

“Here followed along pause. I began to 
shake all over from head to foot. 


“* Judge Taney says,’ said I, spasmodically, 
24 


determined to say something; ‘ Judge Taney 
says, that you have no rights that 1 am bound 
to respect. Tl break your backs and I'll 
break your heads, but—’ 

“ Here I trembled so all over that I lost my 
idea, and was obliged to sit down. So this 
was my opening speech. 

“ The next thing was to adopt rules for the 
school. Ihad an hundred and twenty-four 
with me in my portfolio, allkegood ones, which 
had been written down while at the Normal 
School. I concluded, however, that, before I 
adopted any rules, I would submit them to 
my superior, Mr, Straight. So I ordered the 


scholars to fold their arms, and pointed sig- 
nificantly at the stick, I resolved to be sys- 
tematic, and, therefore, to assign no lessons 
until the rules were adopted. So I sat and 
looked as sour as I possibly could until noon, 
the scholars sitting before me with folded 
arms, and looking quite as cross as their 


teacher. 

“At noon I went to Mr. Straight and told 
him, that, in order to be systematic, I had 
thought best to assign no lessons before 
adopting rules for the government of the 
school, and that, before adopting rules, I had 
deemed it prudent to submit the matter to 
him. He gave me credit for a prodigious 
amount of wisdom and discretion. I sub- 
mitted to him the one hundred and twenty- 
four rules of which I had made memoranda 
at the Normal School; he approved of them 
all, and added twenty more, making in all, 
one hundred and forty-four needful rules and 
regulations. 

“*Only enforce these,’ said Mr, Straight, 


‘and, in one week, your school will revolve 
around you like satellites around their lu- 
minary.’ 

“In the afternoon I established my govern- 
ment, which was an absolute monarchy. The 
rules and regulations were very explicit. The 


scholars were forbidden to look behind them, 


or before them, or on either side of them, or 
to move their arms, or their legs, or their 
lips. They were tocome in in military order, 
and to go out in military order, and to go 
into their classes at the sound of a bell, and 


to be dismissed, singing : 


‘Children go, 
To and fro, 
In a merry pretty row, 
Footsteps light, 
Faces bright, 


a happy, happy sight!’ 
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which doggerel is a fair specimen of the 
poetry found in most of our school music 
books. If I were to prepare a music book for 
schools, I would put in Watts’s hymns or 
Moore’s Irish melodies—almost anything but 
the senseless twaddle now in vogue. 

“In about five minutes after I had an- 
nounced my regulations to the school, Tim 
Flounder turned round, thereby violating 
rule No. 144: I seized my stick and made a 
dive for him. He attempted to run out of 
the door, but I was too smart for him; he 
then dodged me and crawled under the desks. 
I run the stick under after him, and thrashed 
it about in a furious manner, but whenever it 
was in danger of hitting him, he caught hold 
of the end, and each time he caught hold of 
it he broke off a piece. This was perplexing. 
At last I crawled under the desks after the 
little rascal, but he was very small, and there- 
by had the advantage of me in a race under 
them, and so kept out of my reach. I 
therefore emerged, covered with dirt aud very 
red in the face. 

“<Tf I ever do get hold of that there young 
one,’ said I, striding across the room, ‘if I 
ever do get hold of that there young one—’ 

“ Just then I stumbled over a half bushel of 
feet and legs, and fell sprawling on the floor. 
Jerusha Bowen had broken the one hundred 
and forty-third regulation, moving her feet 
into the aisle. Here was a case for discipline 
that I meant to improve. 

“ When I arose, which was pretty quick, for 
I was mad, I looked at my stick, and found it 
so badly broken as to be unfit for service. 
That little boy Tim had rendered it a non- 
combatant most effectually. While I was 
deliberating what to do, Tim escaped out of 
the door, exclaiming : 

“‘Tf you ever do get hold of this young 
one agin, you just let us know, wont ye!’ 

“He was gone, and my first case of disci- 
pline had proved a failure. What was to be 
done with Jerusha? I would shake her. I 
laid violent hands on her, telling her I would 
shake her daylights out. She looked very 
calm, and said, ‘Well, shake.’ I undertook 
it, but, as she weighed an hundred and eighty, 
and I only ninety-five, the attempt proved 
very unsatisfactory. By this time all the 
school were in confusion and laughing. 
The one hundred and forty-second rule was 
broken, and that, too, by the whole school, 
Jerusha included. I resolved to send for Mr. 
Straight, and accordingly sent one of the 
little girls for him. It was not long before I 
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saw him coming, bringing a monstrous stick, 
and showing by his gait that he was much 
excited. The scholars saw him, and began to 
smell a pretty large mice. The big boys 
started for the door without singing the dain- 
ty song I had taught them, and made the best 
use of their wits and legs, ditto the small boys, 
ditto the girls, all but Jerusha. She sat 
perfectly calm. 

“Mr. Straight came in excitedly. 

“* Where are the culprits ?’ thundered he. 

“* All are fled, but Jerusha,’ said I. ‘She 
deserves hanging, she does, a good-for-noth- 
ing hussy!’ 

“ Here I sat down and began to cry. 

“* Jerusha,’ said he, ‘ come into the entry.’ 

“Jerusha obeyed. He shut the door, and 
I was left the sole occupant of the school- 
room. 

“ Presently I heard a thrashing in the entry. 
He is giving her a dreadful castigation, 
thought I. I began to feel sorry for her; her 
fault wasn’t very great, after all; I couldn't 
bear to have her beaten with a cudgel; so I 
thought I would open the entry door, and say 
something to mitigate her punishment. 

“ What do you think I saw? 

“Mr. Straight with one hand was thrash- 
ing an old shawl belonging to one of the 
fugitive scholars, with the other hand he was 
drawing Jerusha affectionately towards his 
lips, and she was in the act of imprinting upon 
them— Pshaw! 

“T took my bonnet and started for Mr. 
Straight’s. I took my budget and started for 
home, resolving never to apply for a school 
again. 

“But my resolution was not kept. My 
Cousin Ellen took the same school and taught 
it successfully. She came to visit me at the 
close of the term. 

“¢ Ellen,’ said I, ‘how did you ever succeed 
in keeping that school ?” ; 

“*T found no difficulty. Scholars have 
rights, and they respect and are pleased to 
obey the teacher who respects those rights.’ 

oO 

“*He arouses the worst passions of his 
pupils who threatens a school. .Hatred begets 
hatred, and love begets love. A kind and 
considerate example on the part of the teacher’ 
is always met half way by his pupils. The 
teacher who wins the affections of his pupils, 
possesses the true element of success.’ 

“se 

A school kept in subjection through fear 
of the rod will sooner or later cause the 
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teacher and the community trouble. Scholars 
should be so educated morally that their 
sense of obligation to themselves, to their 
parents, to their future, both in this life and 
in the life which is to come, shall be so keen 
that they will govern themselves. A teacher 
whose chief aim is discipline, makes his 


school, not a seat of learning and moral ad- - 


vancement, but a house of correction, and the 
moral influence of such a school is bad. 
There is nothing that promotes moral strength 
and exalts character in mere eye-service.’ 


“What kind of a scholar aia you find 
Jerusha Bowen?’ I inquired a few days after- 
wards, 

“She did not attend my school. She.was 
married about a week after it opened.’ 

“Married! Mercy!—to whom ?’ 

“* To Solomon Straight, the district trustee.’ 

“ese oO Y 

“T took another school, and applied Ellen’s 
principles, and—succeeded.” 


THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE, 


CHAPTER I. 

“Wnuy, Aunt Patty, are you going to wear 
that red pongee handkerchief tied over your 
bonnet ?” said Alice Leighton, a young girl of 
eighteen. 

“To be sure Iam,” replied her aunt, pro- 
ceeding to tie the handkerchief, folded in the 
form of a triangle, over a straw cottage bon- 
net, of a form which had for several years 
been obsolete. “ Why shouldn’t I wear it?” 
said she, turning sharply round so as to face 
her niece, when she had satisfied herself that 
it was so securely tied that the knot wouldn’t 
be likely to slip. 

“Because it looks so queer—so different 
from what anybody else wears.” 

“ Well, I aint going to risk taking cold, and 
having a sore throat, or the ague in my face, 
if it does look queer. There’s a raw, north- 
east wind this morning, and it’s full ten miles 
to the depot. I’ve found out by experience 
that there’s always some one stage-sick, or 
rabid about having fresh air, among the pas- 
sengers in a public conveyance, who must 
have the windows open. Now, brother ”— 
turning to Mr. Leighton, a gentlemanly look- 
ing man of forty—* you mustn’t forget your 
promise to come to Saratoga, and to bring 

. Alice and Juliet with you.” 

“Tl try not to, if—’ 

“ There isn’t to be any ifs about it. If you 
are all alive and well, you must come—that’s 
settled.” 

“ So be it, then,” said her brother. 

“ Now, brother, this way if you please. I 
want to say something to you before I go;” 


and unclosing the door of an adjoining apart- 
ment, she held it open till he had entered, and 
then followed him. 

Alice and Juliet, who were cousins, could 
hear her talking in low, yet earnest tones, to 
which her brother replied, as far as they could 
judge, in rather an expostulatory manner, 
though not without suppressed merriment. 


“ Now, Robert Leighton,” said she, as she 
re-entered the room; “ be sure to mind what 
I’ve told you, for there are people in the world 
lying in wait for the unwary, who are like 
roaring lions seeking whom they may devour.” 

Before he had time to answer, the ang 
of wheels was heard. 

“There, the stage will be here in less than 
two minutes,” said Miss Patty. “Good morn- 
ing, girls, and remember that you must go to 
the city right off, and get one of the best man- 
tua-makers there, not only to fit, but to make 
your dresses, It must be one that is skillful 
and expert,and you must have everything 
you need that is handsome and fashionable. 
If youscrimp yourselves, I shall be right down 
angry, for I don’t wish you to be eclipsed by 
anybody in this part of the world.” 

By this time the stage-coach had stopped 
opposite the gate of the white paling, enclos- 
ing a yard in front of the house filled with 
flowers and sweet-scented shrubs. 

Miss Patty’s trunk, which stood ready out- 
side the gate, was all the luggage she had, if 
we except sundry parcels contained in her 
pocket, a kind of terra incognita of a breadth 
and depth never dreamed of by pickpockets. 

When the coach door was opened ready for 
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her to step in, she turned her head and said, 
in a strong, cheery voice : 

“Good luck, girls!—there isn’t a single 
passenger. I shall have the stage all to 
myself.” ‘ 

She did not stop for an answer, but stepping 
briskly into the lumbering vehicle, she settled 
herself on the back seat in a manner to make 
herself as comfortable as possible. 

The road was one she had never travelled 
before, her own home being in a different 
direction from her brother Leighton’s, so that 
the scenery and such buildings as were in 
sight, were all new toher. About half of the 
ten miles between her brother’s residence and 
the depot was accomplished, and she was 
felicitating herself upon not being annoyed by 
fellow-passengers, when they came in sight of 
a handsome, commodious dwelling surrounded 
by highly-cultivated grounds, the approach to 
which was by an avenue shaded by elms. A 
sturdy-looking lad stood near the entrance of 
the avenue, by the side of a wheelbarrow, on 
which were trunks, boxes and valises, while 
two young men very fashionably dressed, 
were taking leave of a third in much plainer 
attire, but much handsomer, and who—as Miss 
Patty afterward said in speaking of him— 
looked as if he had forgotten more than they 
ever knew, or ever would. 

“ Well, Milverne, when may we look for you 
at Saratoga ?” said one of the young men. 

“A week from to-day,” was his answer. 
“If anything happens to prevent me from 
going, I will write.” 

“A pleasant morning, my good woman,” 
said the perter and the more dandyfied-look- 
ing of the two, as assuming an airof mock 
deference, he seated himself opposite Miss 
Patty. As she téok no notice of him, but kept 
her eyes fixed steadfastly on some object she 
saw from the coach window, he repeated the 
salutation in a voice much louder than at first. 
Still she took no notice of him, so when his 
companion, having finished his leave-taking, 
entered the coach, he remarked to him that 
the old woman was deaf as a post, so they 
need be under no restraint in discussing what- 
ever subject they chose. After a while, he 
who had addressed Miss Patty said to his 
companion: 

“Carson, I’m confounded sorry we didn’t 
have a chance to make the acquaintance of 
the Leightons, while we were at Milverne’s.” 

“ Why 

“Don’t you know what Dan Wilde said 
about them the other day ?” 
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“No, I’ve never heard him say anything 
about them.” 

“O,I remember now, that you were not 
present.” 

“ Well, what did he say?” 

“That Squire Leighton’s two daughters are 
among the greatest prospective heiresses in 
the county.” 

“ How can that be? Leighton is nothing 
but a village lawyer, and Milverne told me 
that he and his family were obliged to prac- 
tise the most rigid economy to make both 
ends meet.” 

“But he didn’t tell you about the village 
lawyer’s rich sister ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then he doesn’t wish you to know he 
has one. He didn’t mention it to me, either.” 

“ Well, what about this sister ?” 

“Why, Wilde says she has half a million in 
her own right, left her by some bachelor cous- 
in, I believe, and that her two nieces, Alice 
and Juliet, are to share it equally.” 

“Are toshare it? Don’t you know, Derrick, 
that a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush ?” 

“Tf I don’t, it isn’t for lack of experience in 
such matters.” 

“ Did Wilde tell you how old this rich aunt 
is ?” 

“He didn’t know, but thinks she’s pretty 
well along in the vale of years.” 

“There'll be no chance of our meeting her 
and her nieces at Saratoga, I suppose.” 

“No, I think not. Wilde said that she 
keeps pretty closely at home, and that he un- 
derstood she’s something of an invalid, and a 
real miser. I must contrive some way to get 
acquainted with her. I flatter myself that if 
I had the opportunity, that I could so ingrati- 
ate myself into the old lady’s favor, that she 
would think herself a fortunate woman to have 
Giles Derrick for a nephew.” 

Just then Aunt Patty, who had been care- 
fully sounding the depths of her capacious 
pocket, took thence a little round papier 
mache box, and, apparently unconscious of 
the winks and nods of her travelling compan- 
ions, first giving two or three smart raps with 
her knuckles on the cover, she opened the box 
and disclosed some fresh rappee, which emit- 
ted a strong odor of bergamot. 

“Take a pinch, young gentlemen?” said 
she, holding the box towards them. 

Each declined by a negative shake of the 
head. Derrick remarked to his companion, 
imagining that she could not hear: 
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“The old goody supposes she’s doing the 
civil thing by us to offer us her rappee.” 

“Don’t like snuff? Well, I never. You 
can’t think how much good ’twould do you, 
*specially if it makes you sneeze well. That’s 
all the beauty of taking snuff. Strange you 
don’t like it,” said she, with well-feigned as- 
tonishment, yet, without taking any herself, 
she replaced the cover, and restored the box 
to her pocket. 

Tn a few minutes they arrived at the depot. 
The cars were already in sight, and were 
there by the time she had stepped from the 
stage. While her luggage was being trans- 
ferred, she watched the two dandies, as she 
called Derrick and Carson, to see which car 
they entered, and sought a seat in another, 
not caring to be near them any longer. 


CHAPTER II. 


DERRICK and Carson were standing on the 
veranda in front of Congress Hall. They 
had been a week at Saratoga. 

“Milverne will be here to-day,” said 
Derrick. 

“Yes, that is what he told us, and I should 


think it was about time for him to be here.” 

Half an hour later a dozen gentlemen or 
more arrived, and a still larger number of 
ladies. Aunt Patty saw from her window 
that her brother had come, but did not at once 
recognize two young ladies, decidedly the 
best dressed and most stylish looking of the 
new arrivals,as Alice Leighton and Juliet 
Burford. The latter was the cousin of Alice, 
and not her sister, as supposed by Derrick. 

Rooms airy and pleasant had been secured 
for them by their aunt, and thither they were 
at once conducted. 

“ Those two young ladies have quite the air 
of the Raut ton,” remarked Carson. 

“Yes,” replied Derrick, “ and their beauty 
is really quite bewildering. I should like to 
know who they are.” 

“So should I, and my first business will be 
to find out, and I tell you now that I shall 
choose the blue-eyed one for my partner at 
the ball to-morrow evening.” 

“T am glad to hear it, for the moment I saw 
them, I made up my mind to take the maid 
of the raven locks, as the would-be village 
poet I once met in my travels was wont to 
describe a tall, angular maiden of uncertain 
age, with coarse, black hair and swarthy 
skin.” 

“You are welcome to her, for if others 


think as I do, the maid of the golden locks 
will be la reine du bal.” 

Both Derrick and Carson were so well sat- 
isfled as to their own superior attractions, 
that they had no misgivings as to the possibil- 
ity of their being refused by the young ladies. 

“ We must hunt up Aunt Patty,” said Juliet, 
as she and Alice began divesting themselves 
of their travelling attire. 

“T don’t believe that she knows we've ar- 
rived,” said Alice, “or she would have been 
here to welcome us.” 

“ Yes she did know it,” said a voice behind 
them. 

“ Why, auntie,” exclaimed both of the girls 
at once, each rushing towards her. 

“ You seem real glad to see me,” said Aunt 
Patty. 

“TI seem just as I feel, then,” said Alice; 
“ and as for Juliet, I know she’s glad.” 

“That I am,” said Juliet. “And I must tell 
you, for I don’t believe you know yourself, 
that you look real handsome in this rich silk 
and pretty lace cap.” 

“Yes,” said Alice; “but, auntie, you did 
look as if you came out of the ark, that morn- 
ing you left our house.” 

“T think I did look rather antiquated, but 
I had my reasons for dressing in that style.” 

“ What werethey? Do tell us,” said Juliet. 

“Not now. Perhaps I may sometime.” 

After sitting and chatting a few minutes, 
Aunt Patty said: 

“It is now time for you to dress for dinner ; 
and though you may be amused at the idea 
of having me, your old-fashioned aunt, preside 
at your toilet, I think I may be able to make 
some suggestions as to what is best adapted 
to your different styles of beauty, which may 
be worth attending to.” 

“We know you can,” said Alice. 

“ There, I think you’ll do very well now for 
two little country girls,” said Aunt Patty. 
“ Look in the tall glass, and see how you like 
yourselves.” 

“For my part,” said Juliet, “I didn’t think 
it possible for me to look so well.” 

“And I should hardly know myself,” said 
Alice, “ the metamorphosis is so great.” 

It must be confessed that Aunt Patty had 
succeeded admirably in her selection of such 
colors and ornaments as would show to the 
best advantage the fresh yet delicate bloom 
of Alice’s complexion, and the darker, richer 
beauty of Juliet’s. 

“ You look well—now mind that you behave 
well,” said Aunt Patty, sententiously. 


\ | 
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CHAPTER III. 


ALBERT MILVERNE, the gentleman who 
promised Derrick and Carson that he would 
be at Saratoga in a week from the day he took 
leave of them, having arrived at the time 
specified, was in season for the ball. 

Soon after his entrance into the ball-room, 
his attention was attracted by Alice and 
Juliet. 

“You know who they are?” said he, to 
Derrick. 

“No, I haven’t yet ascertained. Do you?” 

“Yes; that pretty blonde is Squire Leigh- 
ton’s daughter.” 

“And that splendid brunette—isn’t she his 
daughter, too ?” 

“No; that is Miss Juliet Burford, her 
cousin.” 

“But Squire Leighton has two daughters. 
At any rate, Dan Wilde told me he had.” 

“ He was mistaken.” 

“And he was mistaken about the rich aunt 
he told me about, I suppose ?” 

“No; they have a rich aunt, who, it is said, 
intends to share her property equally between 
them.” 

“If that’s the case, it will be just the thing 
for Carson and I to carry out our plan.” 

“Ts it of a nature to prohibit your taking a 
third person into your confidence ?” 

“That depends on who the person is. I 
shan’t mind telling you, for, as you have wealth 
enough and to spare, itis unnecessary for you 
to resort to so desperate a remedy as marriage 
for the benefit of your purse. Your heart, 
moreover, as I’ve been given to understand, 
is shielded by armor of proof against the love- 
shafts of that little archer called Cupid.” 

“ Well, what is the plan you hinted at ?” 

“You know that Carson has lived beyond 
his income, and so have I. There is no alter- 
native for either of us, except to marry some 
lady of wealth. So, as soon as we heard of 
these two heiresses presumptive, we agreed 
that we would make use of all reasonable 
means to bring about an introduction to them, 
and then woo and win them.” 

“And that was before you had even seen 
them ?” 

“Yes, we thought they were sisters then, 
and as Carson is several years older than I 
am, I was to take the younger, irrespective of 
their personal charms or acquired accom- 
plishments.” 

“ Quite a cool proceeding. Now that you’ve 
seen them, what do you agree upon ?” 

“ Why, you know that we were still unaware 


that they were the two heiresses, not having 
learned their names; but we could see that 
they were splendid girls, so, mindful of the 
injunction— catch pleasure as it flies "—Car- 
son agreed to be particularly attentive to the 
blonde this evening, and I was to do the same 
in regard to the brunette.” 

“ With their leave, it might not have been 
amiss to add.” 

“That is of course understood. But as far 
as I am concerned, I’ve no misgivings about 
that matter. I flatter myself that there is 
nothing so particularly repulsive in my looks 
and manners, as to make it difficult for me to 
ingratiate myself into the favor of a little un- 
sophisticated country girl, whose most exalted 
ideas of fashionable society have, no doubt, 
been derived from a corn-husking, or a quilt- 
ing; or at best, from one of those exquisitely 
genteel parties where they sit all in a row to 
sip tea, and eat cup-cake and cookies.” , 

“ We'll admit all that; yet, were I you, and 
could like you boast of being one of the best 
gamesters in the country, I should as soon ex- 
pect to win adozen argosies freighted with 
gold and precious gems by the turn of a die, 
as to succeed in winning such a girl as Juliet 
Burford. Just look at her, and observe her 
imperial air.” 

“T’ve done that already, and consider it one 
of her chief attractions.” 

“And her night-black eyes—have you noted 
them? They look soft enough; but take my 
word for it, there are lightnings in their 
dreamy depths which may flash up and assert 
their electric life, if occasion demand.” 

“She may be a shrew—a second Katherine 
—for aught that I care—as I feel myself fully 
competent to sustaining a character which 
will entitle me to be called Petruchio the 
Second.” 

“Derrick, you entirely misapprehend her.” 

“T can at least see the outward, if not the 
inner life. I can see the graceful poise of her 
head, the superb curve of her ruby lips, and 
her rich, abundant hair, shining—well, I don’t 
know exactly what to say.” 

Shining with a kind of golden gloom, 
Like sunshine on a raven’s wing,’”’ 


said Milverne, finding that Derrick hesitated. 
“T can only repeat that your courage is great- 
er than mine would be, were I in your place.” 
“Her beauty inspires my courage,” said 
Derrick. “I thank my stars that I’m not 
troubled with any such feelings of humility as 
you refer to. Shall you dance, Milverne ?” 
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“Not this set. You will, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, and with Miss Juliet.” 

“Then you had better be on the alert, for I 
see that her Cousin Alice has just accepted for 
a partner a gentleman of strikingly elegant 
appearance.” 

“Why, Carson said that he should invite 
her to dance the first set with him.” 

At the conclusion of the dance, Derrick 
conducted Juliet to a seat, and remained near 
her. 

“Do you see that old lady in a black silk 
dress, sitting on the same sofa with Miss 
Leighton ?” he asked, 

Juliet signified that she did. 

“She reminds me,” Derrick went on to say, 
“of a dowdyish-looking woman whom Carson 
and I met in the stage-coach, a short time 
since, She made capital fun for us.” 

“And was she benevolent enough to be 
pleased with the idea of affording amusement 
to two such young gentlemen ?” 

“O, she didn’t know that we were laughing 
at her; and what was most laughable of all, 
she didn’t appear to imagine but that she was 
fully equal to us—that her social position was 
as high as ours.” 

“To consider herself on a level with you, 
was indeed a great mistake. She must have 
been exceedingly obtuse.” 

“T don’t think she was very bright; but 
then she couldn’t hear a word we said. There 
was some allowance to be made on that 
account.” 

“Do you mean that she was deaf?” 

“Certainly I do. Icouldn’t make her hear 
a word.” 

Just then Mr. Leighton, Juliet’s uncle, ac- 
companied by Albert Milverne, approached 
the sofa where his sister and daughter were 
sitting. Although too distant to hear what 
was said, they could see that he gave Milverne 
an introduction to each of the ladies. 

“Thave several times during the day no- 
ticed the gentleman with my friend Milverne,” 
said Derrick, “but have not yet learned his 
name. Can you tell me who he is?” 

“T can. See, they are coming this way. 

Wait a minute, and I will introduce you,” re- 
plied Juliet. 

Juliet’s color heightened a little, for she 
recognized in Albert Milverne, the handsome, 
intellectual-looking gentleman, who a few 
months previously had, at considerable risk 
to himself, arrested her runaway horse, which, 
from sudden fright,had become unmanageable. 


Juliet had only time to give Derrick the 
promised introduction to her uncle, when her 
aunt and cousin coming that way, she extend- 
ed to him the same courtesy as regarded 
them. 

“O, Mr. Derrick and I have met before. I 


am considerably acquainted with him,” said — 


her aunt. 

“Pardon me, madam,” said he, “ but I be- 
lieve you are mistaken. I've no recollection 
of ever having had the opportunity to culti- 
vate your acquaintance,” said Derrick. 

“Why, don’t you remember that you and 
another chap, full as polite and deferential in 
his behaviour as you were, rode with me in 
the stage six or seven miles, about a week 
ago? Loffered you some rappee—first qual- 
ity—and you not only refused to take a pinch, 
but made fun on me for my pains, If I right- 
ly remember, you and t’other one expressed 
some curiosity about Squire Leighton’s rich 
sister, You now have a chance to gratify it, 
though it may be a disappointment to you, to 
find that I am not so far declined in the vale 
of years as a certain Mr. Wilde you men- 
tioned gave you reason to believe. Disap- 
pointments will happen, however, and as I 
may never have another so good an oppor- 
tunity, I will just say to you now, never in- 
dulge in ridiculing any person whatever. If 
you do, ten to one something unpleasant will 
result from ‘it, which will recoil upon your- 
self.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


As has already been mentioned, Albert 
Milverne had on one occasion been so for- 
tunate as to rescue Juliet Burford from dan- 
ger. Very soon afterward he succeeded in 
ascertaining that she was Squire Leighton’s 
niece; but she had never received the least 
intimation as to who the gentleman was, or 
where he lived, whose courage and presence 
of mind had in all probability saved her life. 
This might, in part, be owing to his having 
since that time been obliged to be absent from 
home. 

It is now several weeks since they met at 
Saratoga. It had not required all this time 
to make him sensible that he loved Juliet 
Burford truly and devotedly; and when at 
the close of a bright September day, while the 
twilight shadows were softly weaving them- 
selves into the sunset brilliance, he told his 
love, she did not refuse to tell him in return 
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that it was reciprocated. But even then, 
though no bigger than a man’s hand, a cloud 
was gathering. 

Time passed on. Three more days would 
bring the time appointed for the wedding, and 
still the sky remained calm and serene. 

The bridal robe of costly lace softening the 
sheen of the rich satin gleaming through its 

meshes, delicate enough to have been woven 
by fairy fingers, was lying on a velvet lounge. 
The veil, wreath of orange flowers, and other 
articles belonging to the trousseau, over which 
was cast a shimmer of dazzling radiance, 
struck by a stray sunbeam from a set of 
jewels lying near a newly opened casket, were 
strewn about in gay confusion. Her cousin 
Alice, whose own marriage was to take place 
as soon as some western claims could be 
settled to the satisfaction of those concerned, 
the principal of whom was her fiancee, a gen- 
tleman by the name of Morley, whom she met, 
for the first time, at Saratoga, had just clasped 
the diamond necklace round Juliet’s neck, 
that they might judge of its effect. 

“Nothing could better suit your style of 
beauty,” said Alice; but before Juliet had 
time to look and see for herself, the attention 
of both the girls was arrested by something 
which quickly glancing in at a window, open- 
ing on a vine-shaded balcony, fell on the floor. 

It proved to be a little three-cornered billet 
directed to Miss Juliet Burford. 

“ From Mr. Milverne, I suppose,” said Alice, 
picking it up and handing it to her cousin. 

“No; this isn’t his writing,” said Juliet, 
glancing at the superscription. 

Opening it, she read as follows: 

“ You think that you are going to be mar- 

_ Tied to one who loves you; but it is the filty 
thousand dollars he loves, which your aunt 
intends giving you asa bridal present. He 
loved a beautiful and innocent girl before he 
ever saw you, and loves her still, as well as 
he can love anything except money. If you 
doubt this assertion, as soon as you receive 
this, go to the little grove of maples near the 
shore of the lake, where unseen by them, you 
can witness an interview between Milverne 
and the broken-hearted girl who has been 
cruelly deceived.” 

Alice had been called from the room while 
Juliet was reading this anonymous missive. 
She at once determined to go to the place men- 
tioned, which by walking fast, she could reach 
in twenty minutes. She was surprised at her 
own calmness, as putting on a little close hood, 
and wrapping a shawl around her, she left the 


house by a side door, and took a well-beaten 


path which led directly to the grove. 


Soon after her arrival she heard the dip of 
oars. Though the last vestiges of day had 
nearly faded, by the moon’s clear, unclouded 
light, she could see a small boat headed ina 
direction which would bring it near the spot 
where she stood. She could see, too, that it 
had but one occupant, In a few moments 
the keel of the little boat grated on the hard, 
white sand, the clear shoal water dancing 
around its prow in sparkling ripples. 

The moonbeams shone full in the face of a 
young girl, who first bending forward in an 
attitude, as if eagerly searching for the pres- 
ence of some one, sprung ashore. The sudden 
action caused a scarf which had been lightly 
bound round her head, to slip down to her 
shoulders, revealing a profusion of golden hair, . 


“which fell in clustering curls round a face and 


brow which looked very fair, and very sad in 
the white moonlight. 

Almost at the same moment, Juliet became 
aware that a horse was advancing at a smart 
trot along the shore of the lake, which half a 
mile back diverged from the high road. The 
young girl -who came in the boat must have 
heard it too, but she made no sign. She might 
not know the horse’s step as well as the other 
listener. To Juliet it had come to be as famil- 
jar as the sound of her own voice; and yet, 
it cost her a keen heart-pang, when at the 
first glimpse of the rider, she could no longer 
cherish a doubt that it was Albert Milverne. 

Dashing up to a clump of saplings that grew 
a little back from the shore, he sprang from 
his horse and threw the reins over one of the 
stouter of the young trees. 

“T was so afraid you wouldn’t come,” said 
the girl, hastening to meet him. 

- ’t I promise to meet you here?” said 


“Yes; but you have so much to think of, 
and to engage your time an@ attention. And 
then life must look so bright and so enchanting 
just now.” 

“ Let what will happen, I shall never forget 


you, Mary. You know that we loved one 
another when we were little children.” 

“ Yes, I do know it; and I know that you 
are good and kind, and yet—don’t blame me 
for saying so—my heart is almost broken.” 

“ Try and be as cheerful as youcan. I will, 
if possible, see you at your own home to-mor- 
row. Iam sorry that you had to cross the 
lake this evening, but it is such a long way 
for me to go round—and there’s no boat by 


which I could cross from this side. If there 
had been, I would have rowed over. I think 
you had better go now. Here's the money I 
spoke to you about. Take it, and keep it till 
Isee you. You're not afraid to cross alone, 
are you ?” 

“O no, not in the least. You will certainly 
come to-morrow ?” 

“I will if I possibly can. Come, Mary dear, 
I can’t let you stay any longer.” And taking 
her hand, he led her towards the boat. They 
continued to talk as they walked along, but 
their faces being turned from her, Juliet could 
not hear what they said. Wishing to regain 
her room without having been missed, she 
hastened homewards by the same path by 
which she had -come. Milverne must have 
delayed his final leave-taking longer than he 
had intended, for Juliet had been in her room 
several minutes when she heard him ride up 
to the house. Then she heard his step on the 
veranda. Alice was there. 

“T’m, glad you’ve come,” said she, “ for I 
need help to fasten up this vine, which a few 
moments ago I found trailing in the dust.” 

“T’ll assist you with pleasure—but where’s 
Juliet ?” 

“She was in her room when I last saw 
her. ” 

“Will you please let her know that I am 
here? I have something I wish to speak to 
her about ?” 

“ Juliet—Juliet,” rung out the silvery voice 
of Alice, at the foot of the staircase. 

No answer. So lightly ascending the stairs, 
Alice opened the door and looked into Juliet’s 
room. 

“Albert Milverne has come,” said she. 

know he has.” 

“Well, you must go down—he wishes to 
see you.” 

“ He must excuse me this evening—I don’t 
feel well.” 

“T don’t believe he will be willing to excuse 
you. He says he has something he wishes to 
opeak to you about.” 

“No, Alice—I can’t see him—I must have 
time to think.” 

“ What has happened to you, Juliet? You 
seemed well and happy a short time ago.” 
“Andiwas” , 

“Tf you can’t see him to-night, when will 
you? He will wish to know.” 

“To-morrow I will write to him. I don’t 
know that I shall ever care to see him again.” 

Alice’s hand was on the door-latch, when 

she suddenly thought of the letter, which had 
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been thrown in at the window. She turned 
sharply round. 

“ Juliet,” said she, “who wrote that letter 
which was thrown into the room ?” 

“T don’t know. There was no name to it.” 

“Well, I believe it was written by some 
one who wishes to make mischief. Confess 
now, there was something in it which makes 
you refuse to see Albert Milverne.” 

“Alice, what I have seen and heard this 
evening causes me to decline seeing him more 
than anything in that letter. I must have 
time for reflection.” f 

“You ought to see him now. Whatever 
may have taken place, it is better to have an 
immediate explanation.” 

“TI don’t think that I shall see him at all: 
As I have said, I will write to him to-morrow.” 

“And that is what you wish me to say to 
him ?” 

“ Yes—'twill be best.” 

A piece of paper was handed to Juliet early 
next morning, on which was written: 


“ Juliet, I must see you. If I have said or 
done anything which appears to you to be 
amiss, it is nothing more than fair for you to 


“ ALBERT MILVERNE.” 


As Juliet was reading it, Aunt Pint) conic 
into the room. Said she: 

“Alice tells me that last eventog you 
ceived an anonymous letter. Now listen to 
me a minute. I received one when I was 
about your age, which for a long time took all 
the sunshine out of my life, and even now the 
gloom of the trailing clouds it left behind, 
overshadows my path. If I had given the 
person maligned in this wicked, poisonous 
letter, a chance to exculpate himself, all would 
have been well.” 

“ But, aunt, there is no chance for exculpa- 
tion in this case. All that the letter asserts, 
I have proved to be true by witnessing it 
myself.” 

“And you wont see Albert Milverne ?” 

“No, Aunt Patty, I will not. It would be 
worse than in vain.” 

The words were still on her lips, when Mil- 
verne entered the room. Without saying a 
word, Aunt Patty withdrew. 

“ Juliet,” said Milverne, “I demand of you 
the privilege of seeing that anonymous letter — 
Alice has been telling me about.” 

“If you consider it a privilege to see it, 
you certainly may,” she replied, handing it to 
hin. 
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“TI know this handwriting,” said he, the 
moment he looked at the superscription. 

“Youdo? Whose is it?” ‘ 

“Giles Derrick’s.” And taking a letter 
from his pocket, he requested her to compare 
the writing. 

“Yes, the writing does look alike,” said 
she; “ but it makes no difference who wrote 
the letter, as long as the statement it contains 
is true. You will see that it is,if you will 
take the trouble to read it.” 

“You followed the writer’s directions—went 
to the grove near the shore of the lake ?” said 
he, after reading the letter. 

“T did, and that, I think, is all I need say.” 

“Yes, it is; and I can very well understand 
when I recall the conversation between Mary 
Allen and myself, why you should think me 
guilty of deceit and treachery. But if the 
writer of that letter had told you who she 

was, all would have been well.” 

“ Didn’t I hear you say that you had loved 
one another from early childhood ?” 

“You did, and so we had. My mother 
adopted her when she was a little child. She 


is the same as a sister to me, as Giles Derrick © “I don’t believe that I shall ever distrust 
well knows. About a year before the war, you again,” said Juliet. 


she married.a worthy young man, who enlist- And she never did. With hearts 
ed, and ig now in the hospital, suffering from “All kindled by a still and sacred fire, — 
the effects of adangerous wound. She wishes 


That burned as on an altar,” 
to go to him, and 
they walked hand in hand through life’s devi- 
ous paths, cherishing the flowers, and accept- 
her and furnish her with means for her outfit discipline. 
and journey. Does this explanation satisfy > 
your” THE COLORING OF GOLD. 

“As far as you are concerned personally,it  pifferent shades of color are given to orna- 
anes “a 1 feel very much dissatisfied with ments of gold, by exposing them to chemical 
ane for having suspected you. agents, which dissolve out a portion of the 

Why should you? Your suspicion was copper and silver alloy, while they have scarce- 
perfectly natural. I am certain that I,in a jy any action on the gold. The French jew- 
case like that, should have been suspicious jjers possess a number of recipes for giving 
and jealous too. Had you consented to see color to gold, the most common of which is a 
me last night, I should have told you thatI mixture of two parts nitre, one part sea salt, 
Was going to try and procure & boat, 80 a8t0 and oneof Roman alum. The jewels are kept 
take you and Alice across the lake to see my in a solution of these chemicals, at a boiling 
adopted sister: Should you like to go?” point, from fifteen to twenty-five minutes, 

“Yes, very much. And so will Alice,I when they are then taken out, and washed in 
know.” water, and the operation is finished. The 

“And I shall be very glad of yourcompany, surface of the gold is dull, but perfectly uni- 
for I at to form, but can be made lustrous by burnish- 

ments com 0 Mary ec 


“ He would have found himself mistaken ; 
but why do you think so?” 
“ Because what he said of me in that letter 
is true of him. Being a professed gambler, 
he needs that fifty thousand dollars he alluded 
to—which, by the way, is the first intimation 
I have received that your aunt contemplated 
making you so munificent a bridal present—as 
he is destitute of the means to pay either his 
honest debts, or what he calls his debts of 
honor.” 

“Aunt Patty wished it to be a surprise to 
you; and how Giles Derrick found out that 
she intended it, is a mystery I can’t solve.” 

“ No matter, as.long as his perfidy has come 
to light in season to prevent serious mischief.” 

“ But tell me—for it has sometimes troubled 
me & little—why have you been on such inti- 
mate terms with him?” 

“ It was a business transaction that brought 
us together so much. It is done with now, 
for which I am truly thankful. And I am 
still more thankful that this root of bjtterness 
that sprung up between us, is crushed, torn 
away and destroyed.” 


ing. They lose about one sixteenth of thelr 
_ mother-in-law during her absence.” weight by this operation, 
“What could induce Giles Derrick to try 
to deceive me so?” 


Why does lady with 
you against me around her, hear more music than anybody 
g else? Because she hears several 


to obtain you himself. 
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THE TWO ARMIES. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


The gray Potomac’s stately tide 
Washes its stains of blood away: 
From mouth to fountain, far and wide, , 
Her shores are reconciled to-day. 


No more her rice-bird starts to feel 
The bullet whistle past her nest, 

No more her nodding wild-flowers reel, 
With heavy crimson dews oppressed. 


No more the battle-smokes pollute 
Her sylvan shade, her sabbath rest; 
No more the rushing bombs o’ershoot, 
Or quench them, hissing, in her breast. 


The sentry’s challenge sounds no more 
Along her side—the way is free; 
Laving each re-united shore, 
She flows in peace down to the sea. 


Where the Long Bridge trembled beneath 
The rush of panic and defeat, 

This hour, which crowning laurels wreath, * 
Is heard the tramp of rhythmic feet. 


“ Now, my men, for a grand review! 
Buckle your armor for one march more; 
You have shown the nation what you can do, 
. Now show them yourselves, and the work is o’er!”” 
So on they marched to the Avenue. 


The way was walled with a living hedge, 
Each window and balcony teemed like a hive, 
And over each housetop's dizzy edge, 
A cornice of faces leaned alive. 
And Grant was there, and Johnson stood 
Where a thunderbolt had made room for him; 
And right and left that multitude 


Stretched to a distance far and dim. 


A peal of drums, and the heroes came, 
Flags o’erwaving their ranks like flame:. 
Sheridan's horse, sixteen in line, 

Their sabres outflashing the June sunshine; 
Then gallant Custar, with hand of power, 
Curbs his wild steed, nor loses a flower, 


His troopers follow, each, old or young, 

With a blood-red scarf o’er his shoulder flung; 
Capehart’s veterans, tried and true— 

“ Good out of Nazareth *—then in view 

Rode young Pennington—on they came, 
Heroes and heroes, too many to name; 
Michigan’s horsemen, their banners bright 
With battles as heaven with stars at night; 
And Robertson's batteries, famous for raids— 
They have netted Virginia's hills and glades, 
And now their thunderous trampling falls 

To a chorus of wild, sweet bugle-calls. 

Then Benham’s brigade with boats uncouth— 
They have yoked the rivers all over the South! 


Hail to the Ninth Corps! red with dyes 
From Treason’s spouting arteries; 

But marching now through fragrant showers 
Of laurel wreaths and votive flowers. 


And still they came with ranks aglow, ° 
Miles of men in a solid row, 

Shaking the earth with their tramp they came, 
An army of heroes, too many to name. 

A glimpse of a rider, bright and brief, 

And a star has come where a star has gone; 
And the nation’s head, and the quiet chief, 
And a crowd that shouted for miles looked on. 
But as I gazed on the shining flow 

Of the pageant far in the street below, 
Behold, above them in mid air 

Of the sunny June day warm and fair, 
Another army marched in view, 

With a soundless tramp, o'er the Avenue. 


The banners that hung to each shadowy staff 
Were faded and torn like the gray cloud-raff, 
When the chill east wind comes in from the sea, 
And each face was as pale as the dead can be. 
Ellsworth and Winthrop, Reno and Cross, 
Sedgwick and Berry, Chapin and Cass, 

Shaw and Reynolds, and countless more, 
Nameless martyrs from sea and shore. 

Miles of martyrs, on they came 

In shadowy columns, too many to name; 

With level eyelids and smileless lips, 

And many a wound whence the life-blood drips. 
Slowly their long-drawn columns grew 

In silence over the Avenue. 

No sound where their myriad footsteps fell, 

No light, though the pure sun brightly shone. 
And the Father and Son, and the hosts of hell, 
And the shining hosts of heaven looked on. 


But as the earthly pageant passed, 
With the white diamond glimmering last, 


The spectres paused, as some potent word 
Through their pale and mournful ranks was heard. 
Each face was raised, and every one 

Glowed like a cymbal turned to the sun; 

And they rose and rose, and beneath their feet 
The gray grew golden, the palm-plumes sweet, 
And they rose and rose through the ether clear, 
And the sky was bright with them far and near, 
And God the Father, and God the Son, 

And the welcoming hosts of heaven looked on! 


*Twas past. The evening settled down, 
And covered with twilight all the town; 
And the evening star in the luminous blue, 
Set her seal on the day of the Grand Review. 


“May, May! May Hamilton! Where is 
the child? Down in the south pastur gather- 


ing those yaller and white posies, as I live! 


I kin jist see the top of her bunnet above the 
grass. Dear me! You will have to wait till 
she comes back, father. And that wont be 
soon! She'll foller that brook into the woods, 
and maybe stay away till night!” 


Mrs. Hamilton took her hand down from 


her eyes, where she had been shading them 
from the sun, and turned away from the door 
with a sigh. 

“This looks like a mighty mean biznes to 
me, any way! It’s just like selling our girl, 
out and out! If ’'d a known that this was 
what took you to that iniquitous city, you 
would never have gone, John Hamilton! 
Not if I could have helped it. I knew no 
good would ever come of having that rich 
nabob of a friend of yours comin’ down here, 
last summer!” 

“ Ruth, Ruth, don’t! It’s for our little May’s 
good! All for her good!” musingly. “It’s 
very kind in Hugh Glisin to do this for her! 
Every poor man’s girl don’t have such a 
chance every day. I always knew May could 
never marry round here. Do you think I 
would give her to one of these great, rough 
farmers, wife? No,no! She would die in a 
year! And then the mortgage, mother! 
That will be paid, and what a lift it will be to 
have ready money to fix those grapes and 
strawberries. Squire Sprague says I’ll make 
my independent fortune in a few years, if I 
can only get those things started.” 

“Well, well, John, you’re the master here, 
and there’s no use for me to arger the case 
with you, with all your book larnin! You're 
so sot in your way that nothing short of an 
arthquake will ever move ye! But for 
gracious sake, John, don’t go to hoein’ in 
that best suit of yourn! It'll be sp’ilt before 
night. But mebby ye kin afford a new suit 
every day. Ye’re on the road to fortin!” 

sarcastically. 

Down through the “south pastur,” 
into the cool green woods, went the Pie 
dancing and laughing in the sunshine, but 
still and dark under the trees. May Hamil- 
ton threw herself down in the shade of the 
maples, with a very dissatisfied look on her 
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ALL A TROUBLED DREAM, 


BY MOLLIE BROWN. 


face. “Why could she not do something?” 
she said, aloud, “Something that would do 


some good in the world! She was so sick of 
this useless life! She—O, dear! she didn’t 
know what she wanted!” Then bending 
over and looking into the water, where her 
face was mirrored, her lip curled scornfully. 
~“Such a pretty thing as she was! Why 
wasn’t she as big and strong as Betsy Martin? 
Then she might work and help her father so 
much! If she might die—die—die!” Lay- 
ing her head on the ground, she sobbed and 
moaned, until her passion spent itself. By- 
and-by she grew as quiet as the water, and 
springing up she found the sun was turning 
the world into purple and gold; bidding fare- 
well to the woods, brook and little May; 
kidsing them all with his beautiful light. 

Running down to the brook she washed 
the traces of tears from her face; and it mur- 
mured and sparkled in the fading light, as if 
it coveted the yery lips bending over it. And 
it would have taken a far more sensible brook. 
than that was to have resisted the temptation. 

Mrs. Hamilton was just laying the cloth 
for tea, when May came bounding in, laugh- 
ing and humming a gay air to herself. For 
this girl’s heart was like a child’s in its fresh- 
ness and happiness. Such fits of passion as 
she had would never harm her. They only 
ruffled the surface; more like a passing cloud 
in a summer’s day. 

“ May, May! little daughter!” 

“O papa! back again! I am so glad, for I 
believe it makes mamma cross to have you 
gone!” looking archly at her mother, while 
she threw her arms round her father's neck, 
kissing his rough, hard face. 

After supper was over and the chores were 
all done, Mr. Hamilton called May to him, 
and sitting her on his knee, told her he had 
some business to talk over with her. 

“ Business with me, papa? Then I must 
not siton your knee if I have grown so im- 
portant!” laughipg merrily. 

She took a stiff, high-backed chair, and 
placed it in front of him, sat down and folded 
her hands demurely, and put on a very solemn 
expression, if she could make the mischievous 
mouth and eyes look so. Mr. Hamilton 
hemmed and hawed—took his red silk hand- 
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. kerchief out and wiped the cold sweat that 
was beginning to come out on his face, rub- 


bing his spectacles until there was great 
danger of his polishing them clear through, 
grew white and red by turns—and surely, he 
appeared terribly embarrassed. 

“Why, papa, what’s the matter?” asked 


May, with real concern, “There! You 


have broken your glasses rubbing them so 
hard!” 

This catastrophe aroused him, and he 
plunged ia desperately. 

“May, I was called to the city by my old 
friend, Hugh Glisin. You remember what a 
fancy he took to you, last summer? Well, 
he wants to send you to school three years, 
till you are eighteen. If I will let him have 
you, he will pay up the mortgage, and I shall 
have all the ready money I want, and you 
are—” 

“ What, father?” May asked, with staring 
eyes, 

“ You are to be his nephew's wife the day 
you are eighteen. Ray Aylmer—you have 
heard about him. He is very rich and talent- 
ed, and, besides, he inherits all his uncle’s 
property if he marries ygu, May!” 

“ But, papa, he is an old bachelor like his 
uncle. AndI can’t—O, I never can marry 
an old man! please don’t ask me!” 

“For your old father’s and mother’s sake, 
May? we shall be turned out of house and 
home, if you don’t.” 

May’s face grew white, like marble; then 
rising she answered, quickly, as though 
afraid if she waited her mind would change, 
“T will, father!” 

And this was the way May Hamilton found 
something to do. It was harder than stout 
Betsy Martin’s work. How hard, only those 
that are sold in this way can know. Mr. 
Glisin came and took her away to school in a 
month. Not a fashionable boarding school, 
but to one where many things substantial 
were learned. He was very kind to her, but 
she hated—fairly hated him with her whole 
heart and soul, 

It was the last term of May’s stay at school. 
She was so sorry, for she had been perfectly 
happy while there. With her childish heart 
she put away the thoughts of her future life. 
She lived for to-day only. And she had 
thought it all over before putting it away. 
“She never would find any one she could love! 
She might as well marry this man as any 
other! O, she was so glad she wasn’t to see 
him until the very hour of her marriage! 
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Then, there would be no use for her to dis- 
likehim!’” 


man, French and Italian. She had finished 
the rest. The first day she went tripping 


into her teacher’s room, looking very roguish, 
for that teacher was a snuffy, impatient little 


Frenchman, and she delighted in teasing him. 


But she was brought up standing, when she 


looked into a pair of very dark eyes, and 
found the handsomest—yes, the handsomest 
man she had ever seen standing before her. 
He was of medium height, rather portly in 
form, but not too much so; blaek, curling 
hair, clear, dark skin, and fairly-cut lips. 
The mouth might have been a trifle too large, 
but that was covered by a dark, silken mus- 
tache. The chin denoted that firmness was a 
predominant trait in his character. But his 
eyes! May could not tell whether they were 
black or gray, but she knew they were look- 
ing at her with a queer expression that made 
her blush crimson, and grow confused, 

“Excuse me, Miss Hamilton! Your old 
teacher has taken this term to recover his 
health, which is not very good; and I have 
taken his place.” His deep rich voice thrilled 
her whole being, and held her spellbound for 
a minute. Then looking up, she saw a sup- 
pressed smile quivering his lips. 

“ What a fool she was! That old professor 
had told him a beautiful story about her, of 
course. What ailed her, any way?” With 
thoughts like these she speedily recovered 
her dignity. 

“You are to call me Ray Nelson, Miss 
Hamilton. You will please come and sit on 
this low seat by my side, so that I may look 
over with you while you are translating.” 

May obeyed, for the good reason that she 
could not help it. Coming there every day, 
and sitting by his side while he bent over her 
until his dark locks mingled with her lighter 
ones, May grew very still and quiet for some 
reason unknown to her. She was strangely 
happy sometimes; and then, again, as miser- 
able about nothing she thought. It wanted 
only two weeks to the end of the term, when 
they were sitting talking about eyes. May 
said she could always read people’s eyes, 
unless they were very, very bad people who 
hid their dark thoughts away. 

“Can you read my eyes, little May ?” 

She looked up half frightened. Then the 
waves of crimson swept over her face, and 
then it grew white again. She sprang away 
out of the room—* Anywhere, anywhere 
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away from him! For she loved him, 0, it 
was such asin for her todoso! She should 
be another man’s wife in six months”— 
shivering as shé thought of it. Tossing all 
night long, with hot, dry eyes that would not 
close—not if a heavy weight had been put on 
them—she rose and went to prayers in the 
morning, so white and listless everybody 
was shocked on looking at her. 

But she could not bear the sight of his 
face. So she covered her face with her hands, 
and went staggering back to her room. Mr. 
Nelson missed his pupil that day; but the 
next, when she came, she was so cold and icy 
in her manner, it was not his little May. 
“ What ailed her?” 

She kept her distance until the last day. 
When she came into the room, Ray drew 
the low seat to his side, saying, in his firm 


way: 

“You must sit here to-day. It is for the 
last time, May.” 

“The last time !”—her lips quivered, con- 
vulsively. 

“Yes, the last time here. But, O May! 
May darling, say it will not be the last time 
that you will sit by my side! Say you love 
me! That is all I want!” He stole his arm 
around her, and drew the drooping head 
to his breast: 

“Say you love me, my darling!” 

May looked up with crimson cheeks, and 
making a loop around his neck with her 
arms, whispered very low, “I love you, 
Ray!” 

He bent down and drew the first sweet 
lover’s kiss from her pure lips. She gave a 
little low moan, and grew white as death, 
while she struggled to free herself from his 
arms, 

“ May, what is the matter? Are you afraid 
of me?” smiling.’ 

“Please, let me go!” pleading with her 
wild eyes. 

He opened his arms, and she stood up be- 
fore him, with her hands 
her heart to stop its throbbing. 

“Tlove you, Ray Nelson, but I can never 
be your wife! It is asin for me to love you! 
but forgive me! I belong to another, Ray! 
I am sold!” 

“ Sold!” 

“ Yes, sold to an old, gray-haired man, who 
paid shining gold for me. I am to be his wife 
in six months,” clenching her hands. 

Ray Nelson’s face flushed instead of turning 
pale. He bit his lip, and then smiled, as he 
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sprang up arid clasped her in his arms before 
she could resist him. 

“You will not let that separate us, darling? 
You shall be my wife, and then the old, gray- 
haired man cannot help himself! It was 
cruel, selling you in that way! But you are 
mine—mine. Nothing can take you from me! 
My darling! My own, own love!” He bent 
over her, kissing her passionately. She lay 
in his arms with a sweet content in her 
heart, a little while. Then remembering, she 
looked up piteously. 

“Ray! Ray! Let me go! I pledged my 
word, and you may kill me if you will, but O 
I cannot break it!” ' 

Such alight broke over his face then! One 
would have thought he worshiped her, 
Winding his arms around her tightly, he held 
her a moment, then snatching a kiss he re- 
leased her, and whispered, “ Be patient, dar- 
ling?” He went out of the room and left her 
to find her way to her room in a half dumb 
state—to be whirled home the next day—to 
find Mr. Hugh Glisin down from the city 
making arrangements for her wedding, which 
was to be in one month instead of six—to be 
half crazed every day, by her dressmakers 
and sewing-girls. “Would she have it this 
way, or that?” when she wished they would 
let her stay with her brook and maples! She 
didn’t care if they dressed her in rags! It 
was all one to her! But one thing she was 
determined on, though the whole house was 
against her, mother and all. Her travelling 
dress was to be purple velvet with cloak and 
cap of the same. She would not wear a bon- 
net, but she had a rich, black plume wound 
around her cap like a wreath. 

“Mercy! Purple was half mourning, and 
velvet was too rich to travel in!” they said. 

“Well!” She said it quietly enough, but 
they knew they could not change her mind. 
She was to be married in the morning and 
start right off for her home. She was not 
going ona tour. “Ray had been without a 
home so long,” Hugh Glisin said, “that he © 
wanted to take his little wife home now. It 
was selfish in him, but a hotel did not com- 
prise the word home, in its limits, in his 
ideas.” May heard him with a stony stare. 

“Tfit had been her Ray she would have been 
so glad to go to his home at once. But this 
old man! She had got to go to living with 
him all alone! Could she?” 

May stood, dressed in the rich folds of 
purple velvet, as white and cold as marble. 
No pink flush on her cheek, all the color 
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seemed to have centered in her lips—one 
little line of crimson pressed over the white 
teeth, and in her beautiful, brown eyes was 
crushed back a lifetime of anguish and 
misery. She was to meet him alone, that 
being his wish. She heard a step, and turned 
her head— 

“My darling!” 

There stood her lover—her own, handsome, 
manly Ray, with his arms held out to her, and 
his eyes full of tender eagerness. She sprang 
forward with a little, glad cry, and nestled in 
his bosom like a bird in its nest. 

“Ray! Ray Nelson, what made you come 
now ?” she moaned. 

“That is a pretty question to ask me, Miss 
Hamilton! How could there be a wedding, 
if Ray Nelson Aylmer was not here ?” looking 
down into her eyes roguishly. 
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She started as if struck, then hid her face 
away from him, saying in a low, faint voice: 

“T am so tired, Ray!” 

“My poor little bird! It wascruel! But 
it was all Uncle Hugh’s doings! He is full of 
whims, and this is the most cruel one that 
ever possessed him. But can you marry such 
an old man, May? I am ten years older than 
you are, little one.” 

I don’t know what May answered, but I 
know that a few weeks after that, she stole to 
Ray’s side in the gathering twilight and . 
whispered to him a long, longtime. I caught 
these words: 7 

“Why didn’t you wait the six months, Ray, 
husband ?” 

I saw him wind his arms around her, 
while he whispered very low—but I heard— 

* How could I, little wife ?” 


> 


ABNER GRANT'S THANKSGIVING. 


BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE, 


Ir lacked one week of Thanksgiving, and 
the cool November day, with its keen biting 
air, and heavy atmosphere half mist half sleet, 
was merging into colder, drearier night. 
Abner Grant came out of his shop, turned the 
key, and wrapping the folds of his gray coat 
close around him, went home to supper. 
Evidently some puzzling idea had been settled 
to his satisfaction, for he suid, half aloud, as 
he passed briskly down the street, “ That’s 
just the thing; I'll see Marion this very 
evening.” 

Two hours later Marion Hoyt admitted her 
visitor. She was a pretty, fair girl, with lov- 
ing dark eyes,and hair brown and smooth, 
and she gaid unaffectedly, as she held out her 
hand to welcome him: 

“lm glad to see you Abner; something, 
the storm perhaps, has made me a little lonely.” 

“I’m just as glad to be here,” was the frank 
reply; “but are you alone yet? I supposed 
your father and mother came home yesterday.” 

“I did expect them, but they sent a letter 
instead; my sister Jennie, whose sickness 
called them away, you know, is still so feeble 
that mother don’t want to leave her, so I 
shan’t look for them now till after Thanks- 
giving.” 

“ What are you going to do Thanksgiving ?” 

Marion’s upward glance betrayed amuse- 


ment at the abrupt question, blended with a 
little wonder at the earnest manner of the 
questioner, as she answered : 

“1 don’t know; father said I had better go 
to Boston to Uncle William’s, or else invite 
some of my cousins to spend.the day with me. 
I haven’t made up my mind which I shall do.” 

“Do you know old Widow Lane who lives 
down by the Cross Roads?” was the next 
question, which puzzled Marion more than 
the other. 

“Yes, I know her, that is, I’ve seen her 
several times; she’s very poor, isn’t she, and 
had a son killed in the army?” — 

“ Yes, she’s poor, and quitesfeeble, too, and 
had a son in the army; but it has never been 
proved that he was killed. Indeed his officers 
felt pretty certain that he deserted to the 


*enemy. But perhaps ’twasn’t so, he was a 


sad scapegrace any way. His fate is so un- 
certain that his poor old mother has never 
been able to get her pension, and the little 
aid she does draw barely keeps her alive; she 
must suffer. I have a plan to make her happy 
one day at least, if you'll agree to it.” 
Marion’s bright face was all attention, and 
Abner went on. “I thought if you wouldn’t 
mind a little giving up of your own pleasure, 
we might make the old lady’s Thanksgiving a 
happy one, for I can’t bear this year, when 
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we have so much more than usual cause for 
thankfulness, that anybody should be sad and 
lonely.” 

Marion’s eyes looked their interest, and her 
imperative “ Go on, Abner,” was obeyed. 

“Now I'll get a turkey and other things, if 
you'll cook them, and then, Marion, if you 
aren’t afraid of what people will say, we’ll go 
and spend the day at Mrs. Lane’s, you know,” 
and his clear tones had a quaver which thrill- 
ed to Marion’s heart. “I haven’t any home 
but my boarding-place, so I shan’t be missed 
by anybody. “ Will you do this, Marion?” 

She was silent; it really seemed as though 
she hadn’t heard his question; and the glad 
light faded out of Abner’s eyes, and the flush 
deepened on his cheek as he feared her hesi- 
tancy betokened a refusal; but ’twas only for 
a moment; then Marion looked up with, “ Did 
you say she was sick ?” 

“ Yes, she has the rheumatism badly; but 
that isn’t answering my question.” 

“ Didn’t I answer you? that’s just like me. 
To be sure I’ll go, you good big boy; but I 
was busy thinking about getting her some 
warm flannels and a nice thick wrapper.” 

“Well thought of, Marion, and I’ll get one 
of those blanket shawls I saw down at Todd’s. 
Harvey Walsh was buying one for his grand- 
mother. If you do the work, you must let 
me help this way,” he continued, as he laid a 
bank bil before her. ’ 

And so the evening wore on as these kind 
hearts laid their plans for the comfort and 
happiness of one weary spirit, and as Abner 
rose to leave he said gayly, yet with a certain 
earnestness in his tones, “ Marion, do you 
know I wish we were children once more, as 
when we went to school in the old red school- 
house ?” 

“ Why?” asked Marion, glancing shyly at 
the eyes looking straight into hers. 

“ Because I should claim the kiss you used 
to give me then, when we parted after spelling 
school.” 

Marion’s face crimsoned, but she lifted her 
lips towards his, and the kiss was given and 
returned, the pledge of a friendship as pure 
and unselfish as it was firm and true. 

When Etta Howard, Marion’s next door 
neighbor, came as usual to spend the night 
with her, she told her of their plans; and re- 
ceived in return a promise of assistance in the 
sewing to be accomplished. 

In like manner, Abner made but one con- 
fidant, good dear Deacon Sawyer; and as 
reward he had the promise that the day be- 
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fore Thanksgiving the deacon’s hired man 
should be sent to the Cross Roads with a nice 
load of dry wood, ready cut for burning. 

Everything went on famously, the wrapper 
and flannels were completed, the shawl pur- 
chased, and several other little articles pre- 
pared by the active fingers of the two girls. 
Then, too, the turkey was cooked just the 
right brown, and the pies and pudding done 
to a charm, and everything else “ nice as nice 
could be,” so said Abner, when he called the 
evening before to see if all things were ready. 

Thanksgiving day dawned, with never a 
bit of sunshine, but our friends were fully 
prepared to make their own, and when nicely 
on their way with their treasures around 
them, they cared little if the snow did fall, and 
now and then a gust of wind blew the 
feathery flakes fast in their faces. 

Ten o'clock found them at Mrs. Lane’s 
door, much to the good woman’s evident 
surprise. Deacon Sawyer had been as good 
as his word, and so they found the old lady 
comfortable, as far as a good fire could make 
her so. 

And when Marion, taking offher wrappings, 
told her astonished listener how her parents . 
were absent, and she was all alone, and how 
Abner had no real home, and so, if she was 
willing they had come to spend the day with 
her, and keep Thanksgiving, Abner thought 
he had never seen a prettier picture than the 
bright little figure, with glistening eyes, and 
shining brown braids, and cheeks aglow, with 
the soft folds of her dress enwrapping her in 
warm crimson brightness; and the pale, worn 
woman, waked as it were to life anew, under 
the sweet influence of the thought that some- 
body remembered her, somebody cared to 
make her happy. And the bundles were 
brought in, and Marion flitted hither and 
thither, displaying unwonted sights in that 
sad home; and while Abner went to find a 
place of comfortable security for his” horse 
irom the storm, she arrayed the grateful wo- 
man in the warm new wrapper, and smooth- 
ing the silvery folds of her hair, covered them 
with a tasteful cap of Etta’s preparing, and 
then they sat down for a little quiet chat be- 
fore dinner. And as they talked, the young 
hearts and the old grew tender, and then the 
table was spread and they seated themselves 
quietly, happily around it. 

Just as Mrs. Lane was saying, with all a 
mother’s never-dying affection, “I only wish 
my poor John was here,” the door opened 
softly, and @ tall stranger stood before them 
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his shaggy coat and cap white with mimic 
snow-drifts...., 

For an instapt not. a, word, was spoken, then, 
“ John!” and “mother!” broke the dll panty 
and the mother’s wish was granted, 


But the many questions which followed 


remained unanswered till after dinaer, for so 
Marion, bright Marion, inher imperative way, 


wisely decreed; so.a plate was added, and 


when John Lane, bowing his. proud head, 
reverentially craved God’s blessing on his 
mother aud her kind friends, and the bounty 
spread before them, the mother’s face glowed 
with a rejoicing thaukfulness beautiful to see, 

And then, the, dinner over, the long sad 
story of suffering and woe was told, how. he 
had been taken prisoner, and borne the dread 
agonies of Southern prison-life for long and 
dreary months; then of his perilous escape, 
and weary wanderings, till his steps were 
guided into comparative safety in a Western 
State, and then, worm and weary, how for 
weeks he had pressed a stranger’s. pillow, 
apparently nigh to death, but how God had 


mercifully spared him, and had, too, filled his 
heart with the sweet peace of pardoned sin, 
and an earnest purpose to live for his honor 
the rest of the life so wonderfully preserved ; 
and how, after many delays, he had reached 
his early home, on the morning of this great 
national festival, to find the story, of his 
mother’s death, which had somehow reached 
him, to be a false one, and to. gladden her sad 
heart with his presence, 

The storm was over, and the snow lay white, 
and pure, and still, when Abner and Marion 


rode home amid the evening shadows. They 


bore with them the blessings of the widow, 
and the widow’s soldier son, and they were 


certain, both of them, that they had never 


known a happier Thanksgiving. 

And Abner claimed and received his good- 
night kiss, aud I think, too, he claimed and 
received a promise, which if spoken very 
softly, was heard distinctly by him, for he 
answered, “God bless you, darling! If he 
but gives me strength, I’ll make every day of 
your future life a Thanksgiving one.” 


April, in the groves and year 
Without a peer; 
April, guardian of the shoots, 
While the milky stalks are slender 
And tender — 
Embryos of the golden fruits. 


April, glory of the meads, 
Where the seeds, 
Now their winter sleep is done, 
Drink thy fertilizing showers— _ 


Woo and win thy Flora fair. 


See! she courts thy warm caresses, 
And dresses 
Tastily her maiden hair. 


April, o’er the laughing land, 
Thy dainty hand 
Doth from Nature's bosom strew 
Odors by the myriads taken, 
And shaken 
Through the earth, the breezes through. 


April, Venus smiles on thee. 
: Loves she me? 
While my Phillis takes my part, 
Winter, Summer, Autumn, ever, 
Ever, ever, 
Twill be April in my heart. 


THE SKELETON IN THE CHAPEL. 


A sHort time ago, after I had retired to my. 
room for the night, some events occurred so 
extraordinary and unaccountable, that I can 
no longer refrain from laying them before the 
public, in the hope that some ingenious per- 
son may be able to throw some light on the 
tissue of supernatural proceedings which took 
place before my eyes, and which I am anxious 
to write down exactly as they occurred, while 


But, that my tale may not be supposed to be 
merely the result. of an excited mind or a 
superstitious temperament, I solemnly assure 
my readers that I am aot nervous, and that I 
do not—or, rather, that I did not—believe in 
ghosts. Disbelief in the supernatural was 
almost a part of my religion, and many a time 
havéI Jaughed at my sisters as they walked 
along the passages of our old house, clinging 
to each other, and peering carefully into all 


APRIL. 
And flowers 
Laugh and glisten in the sun. 4 
April, by the balmy west 
Beloved the best, 7 
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the deep recesses and dark corners, after some 
tale of horror had been told in the twilight, 
making their blood run cold. To me, such 
stories were mere evidences of the credulity of 
my neighbors, as I never failed to account 
for them all, satisfactorily to myself, by the 
admission of human agency, and concealed 
mechanism. But now my creed is shaken, 
and my security gone. 

I must first describe my home. Part of it 
is so old that no accurate date has ever been 
assigned to it, though popular tradition asserts 
that it was built by one Sir Ralph de B., the 
boon companion of madcap Harry, and the 
sharer of the wild frolies of his youth, and in 
his steadier and regal days his devoted follow- 
er throigh many a bloody field, on one of 
which he won his spurs, being knighted by 
his master on the field of battle. At length, 
being full of years and honors, he obtained 
permission of the monarch to retire from ac- 
tive service; and enriched with the spoils of 
war, he proposed to end his days in peace and 
comfort in the strong castle he had caused to 
be erected on the spot where my paternal 
home now stands, and of which one dilapi- 
dated wing, now remaining, forms part of our 
present habitation. This wing I must describe 
minutely. 

The ground-floor consists of a long, low 
room, formerly the dining-hall, and now used 
as alumber-room. It has a deep recess, for a 
fireplace, at one end, and in the other and 
along one side, are narrow lancet windows, 
through which the light tries almost in vain 
to penetrate, so thickly are they overgrown 
with ivy. Above this are several decaying 
floors, which divided the dining-hall from the 
living-rooms, and these again from the chapel, 
which, in accordance with the beautiful notion 
which prevailed in the olden time, was built 
near the roof, that the prayers of the believers 
might the more readily ascend to Heaven. 
The stones with which it was built were fast 
crumbling away, and were thickly covered 
with moss and lichen; the rafters overhead 
were few, and broken, and gave easy access 
to the birds and bats, who were now its only 
inhabitants. This desolate scene often brought 
to my mind the lines in the beautiful poem of 
a great author now lately dead: 

“ The wild bird rears its callow young 
Where once the pealing anthem rung ” 

The more modern part of the house, which 
was of the date of Queen Anne, had been 
built by Sir Hugo de B., when he had retrieved 
the fortunes of his family by long service in 


foreign parts, and returned to England in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, to find 
the home of his fathers a burnt and blackened 
ruin; for his father,so runs the legend, had 
offended Cromwell by conveying secret assist- 
ance to King Charles, and in revenge the 
Roundheads set fire to his castle one dark 
night, and burnt it to the ground, all except 
the portion described above, which somehow 
escaped the flames. This old part was joined 
to the new house by a long, dark passage, now 
never used, and the door at the end, which 
opened into the remains of a kind of gallery 
which ran along one side of the chapel, was 
kept locked and bolted, and had been so from 
time immemorial. My own room was the 
nearest inhabited one to this passage, and 
was near enough to the ruin for the screams 
and wild cries of the strange birds, who often 
assembled there at night, to reach my ears, 
and sometimes almost to prevent my sleeping ; 
and often too, I heard the wind whistling and 
moaning round the old walls like a melancholy 
spirit; but these sounds never made me ner- 
vous; I knew too well what they were. More 
to please my friends than myself, a loaded re- 
volver was always kept beside my bed, in case 
of any adventurous burglar climbing up the 
rotten old stairs which led from the dining- 
hall to the chapel, and thence along the edge 
of the battlement to my wintow—s thing 
which might easily be done. 

habit, I examined the loading and priming of 
my barrels before going to bed, and felt con- 
vinced that I was fully a match (with such 
effective friends as they were) for any man 
who might choose to disturb my slumbers. 

For some reason I could not go to sleep, 
and lay tossing restlessly in my bed, getting 
more and more angry at my unusual wakeful- 
ness, and occasionally consulting my watch 
by the light of the moon, which streamed 
brightly into my room. Twelve o’clock, one 
o'clock, and still I lay wide awake. I was 
just thinking, in despair, of getting up and 
taking a book, when I heard a sound, so mys- 
terious, so thrilling, and yet so distant, that I 
ran hastily to the window to see whether 
some person were not calling for help in the 
park. I could see nothing, and was trying to 
convince myself that it was all imagination, 
when the sound was repeated; and this time 
there was no doubt about it; it was the cry 
of a woman, a wild, despairing, agonizing cry, 
and now it sounded nearer. I was turning to 
the door, intending to rush out and give the 
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alarm, when a hand was laid on my shoulder 
—a cold, icy, heavy hand. I turned my head, 
and saw—nothing! The pressure of those 
fingers was distinct, firm and resolute. I was 
rooted to the ground with horror. Then from 
out the silence rose again that bitter shriek, 
more wild, more agonizing, more prolonged. 
I cannot describe the horror of it, nor can I 
describe the sense of utter helplessness and 
incapacity which seized me while those icy 
fingers pressed on my shoulder; they seemed 
+ to chill and freeze my very being, and almost 
to deprive me of consciousness. I had an in- 
tuitive feeling that I must make some strong 
effort, or lose my senses, I madeit. Isprang 
forward, seized my revolver, and fired it wild- 
ly over my shoulder. The fingers relaxed 
their hold. I heard a low, mocking laugh, 
and something like a cold breeze passed by 
me. I began to breathe again, and looked 
round. Unconsciously I fixed my eyes on the 
broad ray of moonlight that streamed into the 
room. As I looked at it, another ray of light, 
cold and blue, seemed to cross it at right 
angles; by degrees it became clearer, and a 
certain part of it seemed to grow more dense, 
Gradually it assumed a form; the form of a 
child, with its hands clasped over its heart; 
and between its fingers trickled—O, horror! 
—a stream of blood! I could not take my 
eyes off it. It came nearer, floating on in 
that false moonbeam. It came close to me, 
stopped, raised one hand, and beckoned to me 
to follow. It was not courage, nor my own 
wish, but an irresistible impulse which com- 
pelled me to follow it, Slowly it glided 
through the door, which opened of its own 
accord, along the long unused passage, through 
the bolted door at the end, and which opened, 
like the other, into the gallery of the old 
chapel. Again it raised one hand, and pointed 
into the chapel below, and vanished. 

But how can I describe the sight that met 
my eyes? The chapel, instead of wearing its 
usual desolate and ruined aspect, was now 
gorgeously decorated in that rich.and fanci- 
ful guise of which the Roman Catholic wor- 
ship admits, But the details I could not 
distinguish, for it was but dimly lighted by 
two candles near the altar and one small lamp 
in a distant corner. By degrees the light 
grew brighter and flickered on the golden 
chains of the censers, and on the bright gilt 
frame of the large altar-piece, and disclosed 
to me the scene which I will endeavor calmly 
to paint, though the recollection of it, and of 
the horrible sensation of that cold hand, 


which I again felt on my shoulder, almost 
deprives me of the power of calm reflection 
even now. Had it continued longer, I am 
convinced I must have gone mad. On the 
altar-steps lay the form of a lovely boy, dead, 
and with a stream of blood flowing from his 
heart, dyeing the stone with its crimson 
stain, Near the body of the murdered child 
stood a girl with head averted, listening to 
the words of a young man who was evidently 
entreating her to grant some request, for he 
knelt on one knee before her, and in so doing 
turned his head. Shall I ever forget that 
countenance? So wicked—so hypocritical— 
so demoniacal! He held a dagger in his 
hand, but held it out of sight of the girl, 
whose face I could not see, but whose size 
and figure gave me the idea of her being about. 
seventeen or eighteen years old. He seem- 
ed to beg and beg more earnestly, and she as 
firmly to refuse, Suddenly he started to his 
feet and pointed to a distant corner of the 
chapel, where I saw the lantern gleaming, 
The girl turned her face imploringly towards 
him. I caught sight of it as she did so; it 
was pale and beautiful, and her long tresses 
of light waving hair hung negligently down 
her back. This time she seemed to be im- 
ploring and he refusing; at last she fell to 
the ground, fainting, and, with a glare of 
triumphant malice, he seized her by her hair 
and arm, and dragged her across the chapel 
to the spot where the lamp was burning. I 
followed them with my eyes, and saw—a hole 
in the wall, evidently recently made; a work- 
man, with stones and mortar, standing beside 
it. Could he ?—no, the idea was too horrible 
—and yet, yes, he is going to wall her up 
alive! I tried to scream, to leap headlong 
into the chapel; but no, I lost all conscious- 
ness from that moment. 

When I recovered, I found myself lying on 
the ledge which I have before described as 
forming the remains of the old gallery, the 
moon shining coldly through the rafters, and 
the chapel in its usual state of solitude and 
ruin. I began to hope it might be all a dream 
—a fearfully vivid one; but no, the door which 
had opened of its own accord to my super- 
natural guide, was now locked and bolted on 
the chapel side, so that it could not have been 
unfastened from the passage. By climbing 
down the crumbling wall I reached the floor 
of the chapel, thence by a stairway to the 
battlements, along the edge of them to my 
window, which was fastened on the inside; 
breaking a pane, I undid the latch, and let 
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myself in. The door was locked on the in- 
side. One of the barrels of my revolver had 
been fired. This, then, was no dréam—no 
fancy. 

As soon as I saw the first laborers comirtg 
to their work in the morning, I called to 
them to come to the chapel with pickaxes, 
and desiring them to pull down the wall 
which last night had appeared: so freshly dis- 
turbed, but which now was moss-grown like 
the rest, I sat down to view the result of the 
investigations. As I expected, the wall re- 
turned a hollow sound at the first blow; and 
ere long a perfect skeleton was discovered. 
The surprise of the workmen was great, not 
so my own. What a fearful tragedy had 
been enacted here! But who were the actors ? 
Who were the victims ? 

Since writing the above I have made a 
careful search through the family papers, in 
the hope of eliciting something which might 
throw some light on the dark scene in the 
chapel. 

After much trouble in deciphering the old 
half-destroyed records, I think I have suc- 
ceeded. On one torn scrap of parchment I 
find the following words : 

“In ye yeare 1620 dyed Sir Reginalde. To 
his sone, young Master Raymonde, the good 
knight leaves his all; in default of heirs, the 
inheritance will go to the sister of the young 
Sir Raymonde, Mistress Elizabeth, now aged 
of eighteen years.” 

Another story, and one which seems to 
apply strongly to the scene I witnessed, I 
gather from the tattered remains of a kind of 
journal kept probably by some old retainer of 
the family. 

“One nighte of this yeare (1621) a sad 
tragedie did happen. The younge Sir Ray- 
monde and his faire sister were loste. Mas- 
tere Guy, who had come to the castle in hopes 
to win for his wife his cousin, Mistress Eliza- 
beth, caused great searche to be made for 
them; and soon brougbt newse that the body 
of the younge Sir Raymonde had been found 
by himself lying deade on ye steps of ye high 
altare, slain, as it did seem, by a dagger. 
Nor had more than three daies passed, when 
he did declare to us that likewise the bodie of 
his faire cousin was found, in a river of water, 
distant five miles away, and that his vassals 
were bringing her dead bodie in a faire coffin 
to be buried in the olde chapelle with ye bodie 
also of her brothere. Sir Guy was now, by 
inheritance, master, and did give orders for 
the burying of his cousins. Ye bodie of our 


deare Mistress Elizabeth came, nailed up in a 
coffin, so that none of her olde retainers did 
look on her sweete face again. For her loss 
they grieved much; the more that Sir Guy 
was a hard mastere to them, and being false 
both to Cromwell and to Charles, his castle 
was burned about his ears, and he was 
forced to fly for life to France. We heard he 
was slaine in a duel, and no one grieved for 
him.” 

I had the supposed coffin of Elizabeth de 
B. examined, and, as I anticipated, it was 
empty; nor was there a trace of its ever 
having been otherwise. This is all I have 
been able to glean on the subject, and it cer- 
tainly affords a key to the scene which I saw, 
and the skeleton, which was exhibited to 
many, is one proof amongst others that what I 
went through that night was no dream, but 
an inexplicable vision actually seen by my 
waking sight. 


ARTIFICIAL RUBIES. 

Many chemists have endeavored to produce 
artificial diamonds, but hitherto with invari- 
able want of success. Most of the other gems, 
however, have been produced artificially, the 
artificial stones having exactly the composi- 
tion and properties of the natural ones. 
Rubies have till now been the, most difficult 
gems to produce artificially, but M.M. Ste. 
Claire Deville, Caron, and Troost have just 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences a 
method by which they can be made with ease. 
A mixture of fluoride of aluminum with a 
small quantity of fluoride of chromium is 
placed in an earthen crucible, which has first 
been carefully lined with calcined alumina, 
after the fashion in which it is customary to 
line crucibles with charcoal. In the centre 
of this crucible, in the midst of the mixture 
of fluorides, is placed a small platinum cruci- 
ble, containfng boracic acid. The outer 
crucible having been well covered, the whole 
is exposed to a temperature sufficiently high 
to volatilize both the boracic acid and the 
fluorides, The vapor of the boracic acid 
then decomposes that of the fluorides, with 
formation of fluoride of boron, and deposition 
of crystals of the mixed oxides of aluminum 
and chromium. If the fluorides were origin- 
ally mixed in the right proportions, these 
crystals will have exactly the same composi- 
tion, and exactly the same color, lustre, 
specific gravity, and other properties as the 
most perfect natural rubies. 
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BY JOHN JONES. ; 


Mr. ALFRED TRAMPLE had been mar- 
ried four years, and during that time had led 
a happy life—that ts, as happy a life as a man 
like himself could lead. He had married 
when thirty-six, and had grown so confirmed 
in his habits that it seemed that nothing 
could change him. He was by no means 
what is known as a domestic man, for he was 
rarely at home. He left his house at eight in 
the morning, having breakfast at half-past 
seven, came home for dinner at one, was off 
again at half-past one, and did not return 
until nearly ten at night, when, wearied and 
broken down, he could have no heart for any- 
thing but to go to bed, and to sleep at once. 
On Sundays, which he called his “ only day at 
home,” he was at church in the morning, and 
off for a walk, or to see a friend in the after- 
noon, so that he managed to spend only a few 
hours after dark at home on that day, if he 
did not go to church again at night. Thus 
he saw little more of his home than the merest 
stranger, and knew really very little of what 
was passing there. He was content to leave 
all that in the hands of his wife, feeling sure 
she would watch over his interests in that 
quarter. 

Mrs. Trample was a good, warm-hearted 
little woman, and worthy of a different kind 
of husband. When she was married she 
naturally looked forward to the many happy 
hours she would spend in her husband’s 
society, in their own house; but it was not 
long before this illusion was dispelled, Mr. 
Trample was early at home, and his wife saw 
but little more of him, than if he had been in 
the antipodes. She was very lonely in his 
absence, but was forced to bear it. When 
their first child was born, she hoped that 
would cause him to pay more attention to his 
home; but it did not. Another little one 
came, but still Mr. Trample went on in his old 
habits. Atlast Mrs. Trample resolved to speak 
to him about it, Perhaps she might be able to 
induce him to spend more time with her, by 
telling him how lonely she was in his absence. 

" “Alfred, dear,” she said, one morning, as 
they were at breakfast, “can’t you come 
home earlier to-day ?” 

“ Why, Nellie ?” he asked, in surprise, 

“ Because I am so lonely without you. If 


you were a perfect stranger to me, I could 
scarcely see less of you.” 

“O,” he exclaimed, laughing, “ is that all?” 

“Isn't it a great deal to be deprived of 
your society ?” 

“TI wish I could stay with you, Nellie,” he 
said; “but I can’t. Vm compelled to work 
hard. I have no time to lose from my, busi- 
ness. When I make a fortune, and retire, 
which I hope will be in a few years, 1 will 
stay with you all the time.” 

“Don’t you think you might spare more 
time from your business, if you were to make 
the effort ?” she asked. “‘ You are doing very 
well, and I think you might give more time to 
your children and me, even if you made less 
money.” 

“ Nonsense, Nellie. It can’t be done, I 
don’t mean to work all my life; and I must 
slave now, in order to enjoy in the future. 
Don’t you see?” 

“No, Alfred, I don’t see, I think it is your 
duty not fo neglect your family for the sake 
of making your business more profitable.” 

“But I don’t neglect you, Lam working 
hard for you. It is as great a privation to 
me to be away from you so much, as it can 
possibly be to you. I know what I am doing, 
and I think it is for the best.” 

And so the conversation ended. 

Mr. Trample did think he was right. He 
was doing a fine business, and was rapidly 
making a fortune, and he meant in a few 
years to retire, and devote himself more to 
his home and family, little dreaming that, as 
the years went on, his habit of neglecting 
them and engrossing himself in his business 
would grow upon him. He was, like many 


- men, too much intent upon making money to 


think of much else. He loved his wife and 
children, and provided liberally for them. 
He was careful that they should lack nothing 
that could contribute to their comfort. Yet 
to his children he was almost a stranger. 
One was not quite three years old, and the 
other scarcely a year old. They were too 
young to notice this, but it did not alter the 
matter, He saw them for a few moments 
before leaving home in the morning, and 
when he came home at night would watch 
them for a few moments as they slept. He 
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knew very little about them, except what his 
wife told him, and she saw so little of him 
that she could not tell him much. Had the 
children been old enough to need his care, the 
case would have been the same. — 

Mr. Trample was not so rare an exception 
to the general rule of humanity as some may 
think. There are few of us who have not at 
some time met such a man, a good, kind- 
hearted, liberal man, but one who could not 
take the time from his business to devote to 
other equally important affairs—one who 


regarded the amassing of wealth as the chief 
Object of a man’s existence. 


One night, as Mr. Trample came home 
from his business, tired and worn out, his 
wife said to him: 


“ Gracie has been very sick to-day, Alfred.” 

“ Not very sick, I hope,” he said, anxiously. 

“ Yes, she has, and I’m afraid she is grow- 
ing worse. Can’t you come home earlier 
to-morrow ?” 

“Not to-morrow. It’s a very busy season, 
and I am kept hard at work. Besides, to- 
morrow I shall be away from the store all 


“day, attending to a matter that promises to 


pay handsomely.” 

The next morning little Gracie was ev- 
idently worse. Her cheeks were flushed with 
fever, and there were alarming symptoms 
about the throat. 

“I wish you would stay at home to-day, 
Alfred,” said Mrs. Trample. 

“I can’t do it, my dear,” he replied, em- 
phatically. 

“ Your clerks might do your work for you 
to-day; or you might even afford to lose one 
day, in order to stay with your sick child.” 

“Gracie does not seem to me to be sick 
enough for that,” he said, hesitatingly, for he 
felt the force of what his wife had said. “It 
is very important that I should not be away 
from my business to-day. If Gracie grows 
worse, you can send for me.” 

He went off, and his wife was forced to be 
content with this. It was a very busy and a 
very profitable day tohim. His sales were 
larger, and his profits better, than they had 
been on any day during the season. He was 
out on the street at an early hour, and was 
going busily until night, scarcely taking time 
to swallow 2 brief lunch. In starting ont in 
the morning, he was so engrossed with busi- 
ness, that he forgot all about Gracie, and 
neglected to leave word at his store where he 
could be found incase he should be sent for. 
Tt was after nine when he got through his 


business, and then, chancing to remember 
Graéie, he decided not to go to the store, but 
to keepon home atonce. 

He reached his house about ten o’clock. A 
terrible silence seemed to him to reign through 
it as he entered. The parlor door was open, 
and through it he could see several ladies 
sitting in the room, and could hear them talk- 
ing in low tones. 

“Poor thing!’ he heard one of them say; 
“she takes it hard; and to think her husband 
is not here to comfort her.” 

The words 'strack upon his heart like a 
knife, and with a feeling of terror, he sprang 
up the steps towards his chamber. The gas 
was burning very dimly in the room, but 
there was light enough for him to see the pale, 
waxen form of his first-born, lying on the 
little bed, dressed for the grave, and his wife 


kneeling by her in an agony of grief. He threw 
himself down by her, and groaned in bitter 
anguish. 

When they were both calmer, his wife told 
him all. Gracie’s sickness had developed 
itself into diptheria in its worst and most 
rapid form. Messages had been sent repeat- 
edly for him, but none of the clerks knew 
where he had gone, and al! efforts to find him 
had been in vain. The little girl had died 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, and al- 
most her last words had been, “ Wont papa 
come?” 

Not a word of reproach passed Mrs. Tram- 
ple’s lips, but her husband saw his mistake 
now, and was paying a fearful price for it. 
Though he might not have been able to save 
little Gracie, he could have been with her 
when she died, and would not then, as now, 
have been forced to confess that he had 
neglected her. 

He was terribly punished, but the chas- 
tening was not ineffectual. After Gracie's 
death he gave more time to his family, and 
found that he still had enough to conduct a 
thriving and lucrative business; and when 
this change had taken place, he also found 
that he was a better as well as a happier man. 


InpusTrY.—Every young man should re- 
member that the world will always honor 
industry. The vulgar and useless idler, whose 
energies of body and mind are rusting for 
want of occupation, may look with scorn 
upon the laborer engaged at his toil; but his 
scorn is praise, his contempt, honor. Dean 
Swift says he never knew a man rise to 
eminence who lay in bed of a morning. 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors anp PROPRIETORS, 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 

One of the most magnificent and tasteful buildings 
in the world ts the National Capitol at Washington. 
It is situated commandingly upon the brow of a hill 
in the eastern part of the city, ninety feet above the 
Potomac, and from whatever points the city is viewed 
it looms up majestically, the most conspicuous figure 
of thescene. It is surrounded by a beautiful park of 
thirty-five acres, handsomely ornamented with trees, 
shrubbery and fountains. It now covers an area ofa 
little over three and a half acres, all of this being 
actually occupied by the buildings. 

The corner-stone was laid by President Washing- 
ton September 18th, 1793; and the two wings were 
completed in 1811. On the 24th of August, 1814, the 
British destroyed the wings, and in 1818 the founda- 
tion of the main building was laid, the re-building of 
the wings paving been commenced in 1815. The 
whole was completed in 1825. With the pro- 
gress of time, however, it was found unequal to the 
necessities of the government, and an extension was 
at length determtined upon. The corner-stone of the 
new building was laid July 4th, 1851, by President 
Fillmore, Daniel Webster delivering the oration. 
The buildings are not quite finished at present. 

The Capitol fronts the east, the rear portion being 
towards the largest and most populous part of the 
city. For this reason the rear entrance is principally 
used, The old building forms the centre. [tis three 
hundred and fifty-two feet four inches long, by one 
hundred and twenty-one feet six inches deep, with a 
portico one hundred and sixty feet wide, of twenty- 
four columns, with a double facade on the east, and 
a projection of eighty-three feet on the west, embrac- 
ing a recessed portico of ten coupled columns. It is 
from this portico that the President usually delivers 
his inaugural address, 

The new extensions consist of two wings placed at 
a distance of forty-four feet from the central build- 
ings on the north and south sides, and connected with 
them by corridors fifty-six feet eight inches broad. 
The entire length of the Capitol is seven handred and 
fifty-one feet four inches, and the greatest depth, in- 
cluding porticos and steps, is three hundred and 
twenty-four feet. The walls of the central building 
are constructed of white sandstone from an island in 
Aquia Creek, Virginia. The extension is built of fine 
white marble, slightly interspersed with veins of blue 
from Lee, Mass., and the columns are of white marble 
from Maryland. In the interior are many fine speci- 
mens of American colored marble. From the exact 
centre of the Capitol arises a magnificent cast-iron 
dome, extending to a height of three hundred feet 
above the basement floor of the building. This dome 
is a masterpiece of skill and art, and is the first object 
visible to the traveller as he approaches the olty, It 
is surmounted by a colossal bronze statue of Liberty, 
by Crawford. 

Beneath the dome is the rotunda, a circular cham- 


ber, ninety-six feet in diameter, and rising to the en- 
tire height of the dome. It is ornamented with a 
fine collection of statuary and paintings, among which 
are a series illustrating events in American ‘history. 
There are.a number of historical paintings in the 
building, and the old hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives is designed to be used in the future asa gallery 
for others, and for statuary. 

The north extension wing contains the Senate 
Chamber, a magnificent room, rectangular in form, 
one hundred and twelve feet long, eighty-two in 
width, and thirty in height. The ceiling is of cast- 
iron, deeply pannelled with stained glass skylights, 
and is highly ornamented. The chamber is surround- 
ed with galleries capable of seating one thousand 
persons. These galleries are reached by means of 
splendid marble stairways. Adjoining the Senate 
Chamber are the retiring-rooms of the senators, their 
post-office, the President’s and the Vice President’s 
rooms—superb apartments, with walls and columns 
of white and red marble, and gorgeously painted and 
gilded ceilings. The south extension wing contains 
the Hall of Representatives. It is larger than the 
Senate Chamber, and more gaudily fitted up. Its 
galleries will seat twelve hundred persons. One of 
the stairways leading to them is ornamented with a 
paiuting in fresco by Leutze, representing a band of 
emigrants crossing the Rocky Mountains. 

The corridors of the new wings are furnished with 
massive bronze doors, ornamented with scenes from 
American history. 

The old Senate Chamber is a neat and tasteful 
apartment, and is now used by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The old Hall of Representatives 
‘te a gem of a public chamber, and contains a row of 
handsome columns of Potomac marble. The library 
of Congress is in the central building, and is entered 
from the rotunda, It overlooks the western park, 
and commands a fine view of the river andcity. The 
new wings are furnished with large and comfortable 
committee-rooms, most of which are in the upper 
part of them, and the basements are handsomely fit- 
ted up with various’ chambers, and with long and 
splendid corridors. 

When completed, the Capitol will be one of the 
most splendid edifices in the world, It is now visited 
by thousands of persons from the various portions of 
the Union, and from foreign countries, all of whom 
agree that its beauties must be seen to be appreciated. 


A PHILADELPHIA CLUB-Hovse.—The club-house 
of the Union League on Broad street, Philadelphia, 
is without doubt the finest club-house in the country. 
It has every convenience, although the annual pay- 
ment is but twenty-five dollars. Ladies are admitted 


to Inspect it every day till one 0” , P. M.—not. 
afterwards. They must draw the line somewhefe, as 
the fashionable “gent” said when he did not invite 
his own brother to his grand party. 


ALS 
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AMERICAN MINISTER AT LONDON. 
One of the most remarkable families America 
has ever known is that which bears the name of 
Adams. For three successive generations it has been 
made conspicuous by three men of tharked abilities, 
who have come after each other in the regular 
order of father, son and grandson, beginning with 
John A-iams, the second President of the Union. 
The present representative of the name, who now fills 
the post of our minister to the Court of St. James, 
resembles his father more than his grandfather, in- 
asmuch as thé most brilliant portion of bis career 
has come to him late in life. 

Charles Francis Adams was born in Boston, Au- 

gust 18th, 1807. When two years old he was taken 
by his father to St. Petersburg, where he passed the 
next six years of his life. At the end of that time, 
though only eight years old, he could speak the Rus- 
sian, German and French languages, as well as the 
English. In 1815, he made a journey with his moth- 
er from St. Petersburg to Paris, to meet his father. 
Considering the unsettled state of Europe at that 
time, this was no slight undertaking. When his 
father was appointed Minister to England, be went 
with him, and was placed at a boarding-school, where 
he was soon distinguished for the readiness and vigor 
with which he fought, his English school-fellows tn 
defence of the honor of America. In 1817, he return- 
ed to America with his father, and was placed in the 
Boston Latin School, from which he passed to Har- 
vard, where he graduated in 1825. He passed the 
next two years in Washington, with his father, who 
was then president, but in 1827 returned to Massa- 
chusetts, and commenced the study of law in the 
office of Daniel Webster. In 1828 he was admitted to 
the Boston bar. In 1829, he married the youngest 
daughter of Peter C. Brooks, a Boston millionaire, a 
connection which also made him a brother-in-law of 
Edward Everett. In 1831, he was elected to the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. He served in the lower 
house of this body until 1834, when he was transfer- 
red to the senate, where he remained until 1836. In 
1848, he was a candidate for the vice presidency along 
with Mr. Van Buren for the presidency, on the free- 
soil ticket, which was defeated. After that he did 
thuch towards organizing and bringing into existence 
what is now the Republican party. Upon the inan- 
guration of Mr, Lincoln, in 1861, he was sent to Eng- 
land as the American Minister. The difficult and 
delicate duties of his position have been fearlessly and 
ably discharged by him, and hisdevotion to his coun- 
try’s interests, and the unflinching courage with 
which he has protected them, have greatly endeared 
him to the people of the Union. 


A PRIVILEGED CHARACTER. 

At the end of the Braschi Palace, near the Piazza 
Navona, in Rome, there stands a mutilated statue, 
which was originally sculptured during the days of 
pagan Rome. In the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury there was situated in its immediate neighbor- 
hood the shop of a tailor namad Pasquin, or Pasquino, 


_which was much frequented by people of conse- 


quence for the purpose of hearing the current gossip 
and scandal of the town, and of amusing themselves 
with the facetious stories and satirical remarks of 
Pasquin and his workmen, who seemed to have en- 
joyed the utmost freedom of speech. No matter how 


. 


bitter or sarcastic these remarks were, etiquette for- 
bade the sufferer by such pasquinades, as they were 
cal'ed, to resent them. This protection soon caused 
every lihellons remark to be attributed to Pasquin’s 
shop, # circamstance of which many high above him 
thought it no discredit to avail themselves. After 
the death of the witty tailor, the statue, which had 
long lain half baried in the ground, was dug out and 
set up near his shop. The people now declared that 

Pasquin had come to life again, the statue was called 
by his name, and satirical verses and lampoons, some 
of which even attacked the Pontiff himself, were 
constantly fastened to it, as the supposed utterances 
of Pasquin. The popeendeavored by various ineftec- 
tual means to put a stop to his sayings; and Adrian 
VI. at last proposed to have him thrown into the 
Tiber, but was prevented by Ludovico Suesano, who 
declared that if this was done, the frogs of the river 
would thenceforth croak pasquinades. Over three 
hundred years have elapsed since the utterance of 
the first genuine pasquinade, and at the present day 
the statue still pursues his vocation with as much 
west as ever. 

HIDDEN MUSIC. 

’ Those who have visited the mouth ofthe Pascagoula 
River, on the southern coast of Mississippi, may have 
heard the hidden music for which the spot is noted. On 
still summer eveningsone may hear from the shore, or 
still better from a boat floating upon the river, a low, 
plaintive sound proceeding from the water, and rising 
and falling like the strains of an Afolian harp. The 
sounds are indeseridably sweet and melancholy, and 
cease as s6on as there is any noise or disturbance of 
the water. This phenomenon occurs at namerous 
other points along the coast, but not so frequently as 
here. Various legends and traditions exist con- 
cerning it; but the scientific explanation of it is, that 
it is produced by some species of shell fish, or some 
other marine animal. 


PORT WINE. 

Port wine is produced in the vicinity of Oporto, on 
the Douro, in Portugal. The principal vineyards are 
in the mountainous districts, about fifteen leagues 
from the city. There the vines are cultivated In 
terraces, and are not suffered to grow higher than 
three and a half feet. The vintage begins in Septem- 
ber, and lasts about a month. The juice. having 
been expressed from the grapes by the treading 
process, is placed in casks to ferment, then transferred 
to large vats, where a second fermentation ensres. 
In the winter, it is racked into pipes and sent to 
Oporto. Various qualities are made, but none is suf- 
fered by ths inspectors to leave the country but a 
strong, dark, sweet kind. This is most frequently 
adulterated with brandy. The best wine is kept at 
home, 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS.—In an article on de- 
nominational statistics, the whole memberehip of the 
Methodist Church, North and South, is.given as 
1,628,320, of the Baptist Church, 1,040,303. With the 
exception of the Catholic, these two denominations 
have a far larger membership than any others. 


Aw ELorEMENT.—A nice little Canadian gir! re- 
cently eloped from a convent, and joined and married 
her lover in Vermont. 
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She Florist. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 


Two gentle shepherds, and their sister wives, 
With thee, Anthoxa, lead ambrosial lives; 
Closed in a green recess, unenvied lot, 

The blue smoke rises from their turf-built cot; 
B d in frag , blush their infant train, 
Eye the warm sun, or drink the silver rain, 
Darwin. 


Erythrea. 

The Lesser Centaury. Little pink-flowered plants, 
mostly annuals, suitable for rockwork. The seeds 
should be sown in autumn in the open border, and 
the plants removed in patches, with earth attached, 
to the rockwork in spring. 


Strelitzia. 

Magnificent plants with large long leaves, and very 
large and singular orange and purple flowers. They 
are generaly kept in a stove, but they will flower in 
@ greenhouse or room, if kept sufficiently moist. 
They should be grown in light sandy loam. They 
are very difficult to propagate, but they sometimes 
send up suckers, and sometimes ripen seeds. 
Talauma 

Low trees and shrubs from Java and other parts of 
the East Indies, with very fragrant white flowers, 
nearly allied to the magnolias. The plants should 
be grown in loam and peat if kept in the stove, and 
they may be propagated by layers and cuttings; but 
by inarching them on Magnolia purpurea, they may 
be brought to flower in a conservatory or greenhouse. 


Tacsonia. 

Climbing plants, nearly allied to the passion flower, 
with pinkish flowers, and golden, ball-like fruit. 
They are generally kept in a stove, but they will 
both grow and flower freely in greenliouse heat. 
They should be grown in sandy loam and peat, and 
they are propagated by cuttings. 


Arum. 

A genus of perennials, chiefly natives of warm 
climates, and of which a few species are hardy in 
American gardens. Of these, the Dragon Arum de- 
serves a place in the flower-garden, for its large and 
very remarkable flowers. The large and splendid 
plant, with arrow-shaped leaves and white flowers, 
commonly called the Arum, belongs to a different 
genus, and was first called by botanists Calla, and 
afterwards Richardia ethiopica. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope and 8t. Helena, where it grows 
in rich soil by the side of rivers. It is increased by 
offsets, which form on its thick fleshy roots in August 
or September. These should be potted in small pots, 
in soil composed of three parts of sandy loam, and 
one of leaf mould, or thorunghly rotten manure. The 
pots should be well drained, and the plants frequently 
watered, while they are in a growing state. About 
May or June the leaves,will begin to wither at their 


points; and when this is perceived, the supply of 
water should be lessened, till at last only enough is 
given just to keep the plant alive. During the time 
the leaves are dying off, the plant should have abun- 
dance of light; but when they are all withered, the 
plant should be removed to any shed, or other place, 
where it may enjoy complete repose for about a 
month. In October or November it should be re- 
potted, and supplied with abundance of water, par- 
ticularly if kept in a sitting-room, where there is a 
daily fire. It should indeed always stand in a saucer 
full of water (changing the water every day), as the 
plant will not flower if once suffered to become too 
dry while in a growing state; and as it has the ex- 
traordinary power of discharging the superabundant 
water from the points of its leaves in drops. This 
quality also renders it suitable for culture as an 
aquatic plant; and thus treated, it will live in the 
open air all winter, and when the leaves die down, 
the water will keep the root from frost. The roots 
must be planted in the mud at the bottom of the 
pond, and a part should be chosen where the water 
is not more than three feet deep. This must be at- 
tended to; because, as the plant will not expand its 
flowers till its leaves rise above the surface, the stem 
would become weakened by being more elongated. 
The plant generally flewers in March or April; but 
by prolonging its season of repose, it may be made to 
flower in May or June, 

Swallow-wort. 

North American herbaceous plants. The 
ornamental species is. A. tuberosa, which has fine 
orange-colored flowers, and is somewhat difficult to 
cultivate. It thrives, however, in sandy peat, kept 
rather dry than otherwise, and seldom disturbed by 
removal; and it is increased by division. 


Tagetes. 

The French and African marigolds. Well-known 
half hardy annuals, with showy flowers that have a 
very disagreeable smell. The seeds are generally 
sown on a slight hotbed, and transplanted in May. 
Talinum, 

Succulent plants, shrubby and perennial, mostly 
natives of the West Indies, and with dark red or 
purple flowers. They should be grown in sandy peat 
with a little loam, and they require but little water. 
They are propagated by cuttings. 2 
Storax. 

Ornamental shrubs, with white flowers, natives of 
Europe and North America; which grow best in 
sandy peat, or heath-mould, and flower freely. They 
are propagated by layers. 

The Feather-Grass, 

This is an extremely elegant plant, which grows 
freely in light rich soil, and is increased by seed, or 
division of the root. 
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The Bousetwife. 


~~ 


of wine, a tablespoonful of milk; thicken 
with enough flour, stirred in by degrees, to make a 
batter; mix it two or three hours before it is wanted, 
that it may be light. Heat some butter in a frying- 
pan; dip each slice of apple separately in the batter, 


Take cold tongue that has been well boiled, mince 
it fine, mix it with cream, or a little milk, if there is 
no cream at hand, add the beaten yolk of an egg, and 
give ita simmer over the fire. Toast nicely some 
thin slices of stale bread, and having buttered them, 
lay them in a fiat dish that has been heated before 
the fire; then cover each slice with the tongue mix- 
ture, which should have been kept quite hot, and 
serve up immediately. 

Cake. 

Take the weight of the eggs in sugar; half their 
weight in flour, well sifted; to twelve eggs add the 
grated rind of three lemons and the juice of two. 
Beat the eggs carefully, white and yolks separately, 
before they are used. Stir the materials thoroughly 
together, and bake in a quick oven. 


Mix together three and a half pounds of flour; 
three-quarters of a pound of butter; one pound of 
sugar; one pint of molasses; a quarter of a pound of 
ginger, and some ground orange peel. 

Raspberry Cakes. 

Take any quantity of fruit you please, weigh and 
boil it, and when mashed, and the liquor is washed, 
add as much sugar as was equal in weight to the raw 
fruit. Mix it very well of the fire till the whole is 
dissolved, then lay it on plates, and dry it in the sun. 
When the top part dries, cut it off into small cakes, 
and turn them on a fresh plate. When dry, put the 
whole in boxes, with layers of paper. 


For unbroken Chilblains on the Feet. 

Of vinegar take three-quarters of an ounce; of sal- 
ammoniac half an ounce; of nitre as much as will lie 
ona shilling. After having rubbed the chilblains 
with camphorated spirits of wine, rub in the above, 
having first well mixed the ingredients. 

Cold Ham. 

Procure a small ham of about nine pounds weight, 
which soak about ten hours in cold water, and sim- 
mer three hours in plenty of water; when done, take 
out and let remain till cold; then cut off the skin as 
thinly as possible, but without leaving the marks of 


. it; let a plece remain upon the knuckle about two 


inches and a half in breadth, which either festoon or 
vandyke, carve the fat neatly to form a shell, and 
glaze it over lightly, serve with a paper frill upon the 
knuckle, and garnish with savory jelly, or if plain, 
with a few bunches of fresh green parsley. 
Macaroni Pudding. 

Blanch two ounces of Naples macaroni in some 
water for eight or ten minutes; strain it, add it toa 
pint of boiling milk, in which you have previously 
boiled a piece of lemon-peel, cinnamon, and one 
ounce of butter; when the macaroni is quite tender, 
add two eggs and sugar enough to sweeten it; steam 
it one hour in a stewpan, in a buttered tart-dish. 


° PUDDINGS IN MOULDS. 
Carrot Pudding. 

Mix in a bow! halfa pound of flour, half a pound 
of chopped suet, three quarters of a pound of grated 
carrot, a quarter of a pound of raisins stoned, a quar- 
ter of a pound of currants, and a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, brown or sifted white; place these in a 
mould or dish, beat up two whole eggs, the yolks of 
four in a gill of milk, grate a little nutmeg in it, and 
add it to the former; bake or steam forty-five minutes. 


Pudding a la Reine. 

Butter and paper the mould, fill up with cake or 
bread-crumbs, when full, pour some custard in until 
it will hold no more; this may be flavored with any 
white liquor. or essence you please, for instance, cit- 
ron (then it is called Pudding a la Reine au Citron), 
or orange; use peel thinly sliced, and so on for any 
flavor you may give it. . 

Trifle Pudding. 

Prepare the mould, and fill tt with the same ingre- 
dients as directed for trifle, taking care that the wine, 
etc., is well soaked before adding to the custard. 
Steam or bake thirty minutes. The sides and tops 
of these puddings may be ornamented with cut an- 
gelica, hops, or candied orange or lemon-peel, in any 
fanciful design you please, and they may be served 
with any kind of wine sauce. 


Mince-meat Pudding. 

Butter and paper the mould, then pat a layer of 
cake and a layer of mince-meat alternately, till full, 
then add custard. , 


Ginger Snaps. 

Beat together half a pound of butter, and half a 
pound of sugar; mix with them half a pint of mo- 
lasses, half a teacupful of ginger, and one pound and 
a half of flour, 


Shelis or Cocoa 
Require two or three hours to boil. Some persons 
like cocoa roasted and poured before boiling it. 


414 
Apple Fritters. 
Pare and core some fine large pippins, and cut 
| them into round slices. Soak them in wine, sugar 
: and nutmeg for two or three hours. Make a batter 
4 of four eggs, a tablespoonful of rose-water, a table- 
| | and fry them brown; sift pounded sugar, and grate 
: i nutmeg over them. 
Tongue Toast. 
— 
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Curious Watters, 


Action of Mercury on Gases. 

M, Boussingault has continued his experiments 
upon the leaves of plants. His last published essay 
refers to the action of certain gases upon plants. The 
observations upon the action of mercury on leaves 
are of great interest. When leaves are placed under 
a bell-glass, with their stalks immersed in mercury, 
it would appear that they are completely deprived of 
their power of decomposing carbonic acid; but when 
they are not directly in contact with mercury, but 
still exposed to the metallic vapor, the decomposing 
power is lesséned, but not completely destroyed. M. 
Boussingault has shown that leaves kept in the dark 
in contact with mercury transform quite as much 
oxygen into carbonic acid as a leaf similarly placed In 
confined air will when not in contact with mercury. 
Artificial Ivory. 

Both on the continent and in England the manu- 
facture of “artificial ivory” is conducted on a scale 
of some magnitude. The process by which the most 
successful imitation of natural ivory is obtained ap- 
Pears to consist in dissolving either india-rubber or 
gutta percha in chloroform, passing chlorine through 
the solution until it has acquired a light yellow tint, 
next washing well with alcohol, then adding, in fine 
powder, either sulphate of baryta, sulphate of lime, 
sulphate of lead, alumina, or chalk, in quantity pro- 
portioned to the desired density and tint, kneading 
well, and finally subjecting to heavy pressure. A 
very tough product, capable of taking a very high 
polish, is obtainable in this way. 


Clay for Crucibles. 

Heretofore the clay for crucibles has been imported 
by all the American glass works either from Ger- 
many or from Stourbridge, England; it is worth $25 
per ton in gold in the market, and a single manufac- 
tory will consume three hundred tonsa year. Buta 
large deposit has been found near St. Louis, in Mis- 
souri, which from an analysis and practical trial is 
pronounced fully equal to the best English or Ger- 
man clay. This is another important step in the 
development of the mineral resources of America. 


Gunpowder. 

Captain Schultze, of the Prassian artillery, has 
patented a new kind of gunpowder, which possesses 
some remarkable pequliarities, It consists principally 
of wood reduced to very minute cylinders or grains, 
deprived of all their constituents other than cellulose, 
and steeped in a solution of nitrate of potash and 
nitrate of barytes. The explosive effect of this new 
powder is stated to be as great as that of gun-cotton, 
while it does not possess its great disadvantages. 


Magnesium Light for Dyers. 

A dyer of Paris, some months ago, saw the magne- 
sium light for the first time, and discovering at once 
that its rays left colors unaffected, exclaimed, “This 
is just what we have long wanted!” There are 


many days in winter when those who deal with deli- 
cate shades of color are utterly at a loss to discrimi- 
nate between tint and tint, but the magnesium light 
will, it is thought, answer the purpose of sunlight. 


Material for Paper. 

A Frenchman has discovered that a good fibre for 
paper may be produced from the roots of Lucerne. 
There are three varieties of this plant, all equally 
serviceable. His process is to take up the roots in 
December, wash them thoroughly, then crush be- 
tween rollers, and soak for a fortnight to convert into 
pulp. Paper is already made from the vine of hops 
and from straw; but if the roots of lucerne can be 
used for the same purpose, and produced in sufficient 


quantity, there would be an advantage for the pro- - 


ducers of paper, who now complain that rags are 
scarce and dear, It is said that in the soaking of the 
roots a saltof soda and a coloring matter are obtained. 


Glaciers. 

A glacier is formed first of melted snow ; but melt- 
ed at so low atemperature that it is not converted 
into water, but into a puddle of ice about the consis- 
tency of wet sand. This mass vf ice mud glides slow- 
ly down the steep hills, carrying with it heaps of 
gravel and stones, with fragments of large rocks, 
broken off by the frost, and tumbled into the thick 
stream. Some of these fragments are of gigantic 
size, and sometimes the detritus entirely conceals the 
ice stream which floats it onward. Professor Forbes 
speaks of a rock so floated down, one hundred feet 
long, and forty or fifty feet high, and another which 
contained at least 250,000 cubic feet of slate. 


An Antediluvian Monster. 

In Paris, M. Serres has succeeded in restoring the 
skeleton of the Glyptodon clavipes, an enormous an- 
tediluvian quadruped of the Armadillo genus, but of 
the size of an elephant. The total length of the 
creature is nearly eleven feet; and its height from 
the ground to the top of the crests which support its 
bony armor is about four feet. 


Vessels of Zinc. : 
Vessels made of zinc should never be used for hold- 
ing milk, as when milk is allowed to repose in con- 
tact with this metal a lactate of zinc is formed, as 
well as a compound of casein and oxide of zinc, both 
of which are extremely injurious if taken into the 
system. A solution of sugar, which stood a few hours 
in a zinc vessel, was found to contain a considerable 
quantity of salts of that metal. 


The Centre of Gravity. 

To find the centre of gravity of any body by experi- 
ment, suspend the body by two different points, find 
the lines of direction in each case, and the point where 
these lines intersect is called the centre of gravity. 


— 
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MR. PHILISTINE DRONE’S WOOING. 

I beg to lay befoor the readers of yoor valuable 
paiper a hart-rending eppysode of the halscon dais of 
miy yoothful innossence. When I was a blushing boy 
of sum 28 summers, and at that aige pekuliarly sen- 
sitive to the arrors of Kupid. Ye gods! my ink turns 
pail when I think of the objict of my jeuvenile 
affecksh uns. 

Do not shudder when I tell yn that I fell in luv 
with a seckund-hand article, a femail dressed in 
black, the habillyments of the graiv; in short, a 
widder. 

The idul of my hart was ritch, but do not suppose 
for a singul moment that I associated my dreems of 
bliss with luv of filthy luker; not wonce! 

My angul’s naim was Celéstia Byte; and wo is me, 
1 went for Byte, and kum back bitten. Wun nite, 
while listening to her sole-sorrin stranes upon a five- 
shilling akkordeon, I was about to pore my tail of lav 
at her feet, when she sed: 

“Philly” (she alwais kalled me Philly), “ Philly, 
deer, wilst not purchis me sum music?” 

“ Lite of my hart,” sed I, “thy behests shall be 


“ Kall me pet naims,” said the tender-harted sary- 
fim, and immegiately swooned with delite. 

That nite as I took my departure from the bootiful 
Celestia’s I sed to myself, ‘‘ Undoubtedly she luvs me. 
O, heavenly thought! Ken I be awaik?” which was 
not very likely, seeing as I had my pocket pickt by 
an audashus fellow who had taiken advantaige of my 
abstraction. 

When I neckst addressed Celestia, ’twas with a luv 
letter, which I indited after grate efforts, with the aid 
of my stoopendus jenius and an old song book. The 
missive red as folloes, to wit: 


“DEEREST CELESTIA:—Fare wun of the Golden 
Locks, ever of thee I’m fondly dreeming. Thy brite 
smile haunts me still. Adorable wun, thou art the 
only woman I ever luved. Beluved Girl, thou art 
80 nere and yet so far. Rock me to sleep Beautiful 
dreemier. I’d offer thee this hand of myne. Wilt 
acksept, from yoor troo luv, PHILLY Drone.” 


This I seeled, and sent to my hart’s affinity, and 
reseaved the following anser. It red thusly: 


“DEER P. D.:—Sportive boy, everything is selu- 
brius. O,kum, kum! Am I oram I not. Exkuse 
my inkoherency. The thought will drive me mad. 

“CELESTIA.” 


Upon reeding of which I immegiately fainted and 
swvoned in my own footsteps. 

"T'was evening when I again started forth to visit 
the dommysil of the salubrius widdoe, and the stars 
seemed to shine in mello lite upon my kare-worn 
linnyments as if they new that I was sun to jinemy 
fait with wun who wus too angelick for a lengthened 
residence upon this sinful sfere; and while my hart 
beet with overpowering emoshuns, I asked myself in 
murmuring acksents if I wus wurthy of this earthly 


sherrybim, and arriving at her dore at’ the instant I 
asked this question, I was ushered in before I had 
time to anser it. 

When I stood in the presens of the happi gurl, she 
sed: 

“ Philly, deer, do I wunct again behold thy franc 
and open kountenance?” 

“ O Celestia! prey do not gaze upon me in that re- 
fulgent stile—do not; my hart will bust!” said I. 
“And now tell me when thou wilt be my bryde?”’ 
And I kneeled before her, mutch to the damage of 
my best pants. 

“Thy Bryde?” said Celestia, disdainfully. 

“Ay, swete wun!” sed I, throeing my arms around 
her lovingly. ‘When will we be married?” 

But imagine my surprise when Celestia hit me 
akrost the hed with a fire-shuvel, and then asked me 
what I ment. 

* Didn’t you promise to marri me?” sed I. 

“ Marri you!” she sed. ‘‘ Do yoo suppose that the 
anshant family of Byte wood disgrais thar naim by 
affilyating with a Philistin?” 

“ But,” sed I, “didn’t I rite you a letter, offering 
my hand, and didn’t you rite me a letter acksepting 
it?” 

She burst out laffiin, and sed: 

“Yoo big fool! I thought it wus a list of the mu- 
sick you was going to send me;”’ and she swept from 
the room skornfully. 

I left her kursed threshold, never more to return. 


A CONSIDERATE MAN. 


Some twenty years ago, more or less, a man named 
Stannard drove stage between Windham and Nor- 
wich, taking dinner on his return at the Halfay 
House. One morning going down, he carried a tur- 
key which he sold the landlord for dollar and a quar- 
ter. On his way back he stopped to dinner as usual, 
and found that same turkey, stuffed and roasted, 
served up in good style, with the usual trimmings. 
He ate the whole turkey and all the fixings, drank 
five or six glasses of cider, and paid but thirty-seven 
and a half cents for hisdinner! Stannard said he al- 
ways wondered how they could make money keeping 
tavern. 


A DROLL POSTMASTER. 

In the days of Andrew Jackson, his Post Master 
General, Amos Kendall, wanting to know where- 
abouts was the source of the Tombigbee river, wrote 
for the required information to the post-master of a 
villagé on its course. “Sir,” wrote the higher officer 
to the lower, “‘ this department desires to know how 
far the Tombigbee river runs up. Respectfully, etc.” 
The reply was brief and read thus; ‘Sir, the Tom- 
bigbee river doesn’t rum up at all; it runs down. 
Very respectfully, ete,” The post-master general 
continued the correspondence in this style: “Sir, 
your appointment as post-master at —— is revoked. 
You will turn over the funds, papers, etc., pertaining 
to your office to your successor. Respectfully, etc:” 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The droll understrapper closed the correspéndence 
with this parting shot: “Sir, the revenues for this 
office for the quarter ending Sept. 30, have been 95 
cents; its expenditure, same period, for tallow can- 
dies and twine, was $1.05. I trust my successor is 
instructed to adjust the balance due me. Most 
respectfully.” 


A DARKEY’S FAITH IN MIRACLES. 

In Zanesville, Ohio, there are many colored people, 
who live by barbering and other light work. They 
are for the most part an orderly and quiet people, 
many of them religious; havixg a church of their own, 
and an ebony minister, of all of which they are justly 
proud. One cold evening, in the time of a great re- 
vival in the church, this ebony expounder was deliv- 
ering a powerful appeal on “ faith,” the groans and 
sobs of his hearers giving token of his effect upon 
their impressible natures. The tears stood upon his 
own dark cheeks, his voice quivered like distant 
thunder, while he emphasized his words by vigorous 
blows upon the table. In the midst of all this, the 
stove, agitated by his jarring blows, rolled over on 
the floor. Brother Lewis, the high man of the church, 
had located himself near the comforter of shins, He 
stood irresolute, when the voice of his minister came 
to him laden with faith: “ Pick up de stobe, Bradder 
Lewis—pick up de stobe; de Lord wont let it burn 
you!” Brother Lewis’s mind was filled up with mir- 
acles of faith he had heard that evening, so he yielded 
to the appeal of his p her, grabbed the hot stove, 
but dropped it instantly, and turning his reproachful 
eyes to the disciple of faith, replied: “ De debble he 
wont!” 


A PRECOCIOUS BOY. 

“Mamma,” said a little three year old, blue-eyed, 
chubby-faced boy the other day, after several mo- 
ments’ serious cogitation—‘ mamma, suppose you 
was a little boy, and I was you?” 

Mamma, who had just declined giving the foung 
gentleman any more bread and molasses, said, 
“well?” 

. “T’d let you have plenty molasses, mamma, and I’d 
ask papa for money to buy cakes at the corner—two 
dollars’ worth.” 

“And if I was a little boy,” said mamma, “TI 
wouldn’t frown and be ugly, and kick the chairs, when 
my mamma told me she couldn’t give me more mo- 
lasses and cake than were good for me.” 

“Ah! but you can’t be a little boy,” said the 
youngster, who ustinctively felt that this was a 
heavy dig in his infantile sides; “and you can’t get 
a big ladder, and climb up to God for him to make 
you over, aha!” triumphant. 

Mamma was silent; more molasses was the result. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

Bill Triplett, a son of “ Old Kentucky,” many 
years ago emigrated to Arkansas, and lived in a kind 
of hand-to-mouth sort of way, till finally he was re- 
duced to the extremity of borrowing all the ready 
cash he could get hold of. One day he went to Fred 
Trapnall—of whom he boasted as an old friend, and 
who was a whole-souled fellow—and asked the loan 
of ten dollars. Fred was a candidate for the legisla- 
ture on the Whig ticket; but Bill was an inveterate 
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Democrat. When he asked the loan on this cecasion, 
Fred said, “ Bill, how does it happen that when you 
want muney you always come to me, but when I’m a 
candidate you are always opposed to me?” This 
ought to have been @ poser, but Bill was smart. Said 
he, “ Fred, look at me right good! I'll tell you: 
“ Politically I’m opposed to you, but financially, I’m 
your friend!” 


AN APT SIMILE. 


Mr. Mudie, the author of some popular works on 
“ The Seasons,” was originally a teacher in Dundee. 
He happened to be one of a tea-party at the house of 
the Rev. Dr. M——. The doctor was reputed for 
suavity of his manners, and his especial politeness 
towards the fair sex. Handing a dish of honey to 
one of the ladies, he said, in his wonted manner, “‘ Do 
take a little honey, Miss ——,’tis so sweet—so like 
yourself.” 

Mr. Mudie could not restrain his native tendency to 
humor, so, handing the butter dish to the host, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Do take a little butter, doctor, it’s soft— 
80 like yourself.” 


BROKEN PLEDGES. 

Richards was an inevitable chewer of tobacco. To 
break himself of the habit, he took up another, which 
was that of making a pledge about once a month 
that he would never chew another piece. He broke 
his pledge as often as he made it. The last time I 
saw him, he told me he had broken off for good, but 
now, a8 I met him, he was taking another chew. 

“ Why, Richards,” says I, “ you told me you had 
given up that habit, but I see you are at it again.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I have gone to chewing, and 
aff lying 


A TOPGH CASE. 

Rev. Simeon Parmlee, well known in Northern 
Vermont, and for many years a settled minister in 
the town of Westford, used to relate the following, 
respecting one of his parishioners, who never was 
known to engage fn any religious conversation, so 
strongly was he attached to things earthly. Mr. 
Parmlee called one day to have a talk with him. He 
wished to have the minister walk over his well-culti- 
vated farm, which request was complied with. After 
looking at his stock and crops, he waited for an op- 
portunity to change the subject to things of a reli- 
gious nature. At last the minister thought the time 
ha | arrived, when he said, ‘‘All these things are well 
enough in their place, but thou lackest one thing.” 
** Yes, yes,” said the farmer, “a good cart—and I'll 
have it, too.” The minister gave it up. 


A SLIGHT CORRECTION. 

Oid Rev. Mr. R-——, a Worcester county divine, 
was one day attending the funeral of one of the mem- 
bers of his church, when, after praising the many 
virtues of the deceased, he turned to the bereaved 
husband, and said, “‘My beloved brother, you have 
been called to part with one of the best and loveliest 
of wives.” Up jumped the sorrow-stricken husband, 
interrupting the tearfal minister by sorrowfully say- 
ing, ‘‘O no, Brother R——; not the best, but abeout 

middling, Brother R——.” 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BOTTLE OF WHISKEY. 

Mark Twain of California describes a mysterious 
bottle of whiskey which he purchased for medicine: 

There was something strange about that bottle of 
whiskey. I called tosee a young lady one evening 
some three months ago—a thing I seldom do. I found 
her suffering that exquisite torture which can be in- 
flicted by only one distemper in all the world—a cold 
in the head. Her eyes were red, her nose was scalded 
and so scathed and chopped that she blew scales from 
it with every blast. Her voice sounded as if she were 
talking through atin horn. She said that she had 
entertained that cold for five days, and would have to 
entertain it five days longer—she had never got rid of 
one on easier terms. 1 said I could cure it in twelve 
hours. She was frantic with joy. She would have 
embraced me had we been near relatives. But sadly 
enough, such was not the case. I said,“ Drink a 
level tumbler full of whiskey straight, and go to bed.” 
Her joy departed. She sighed, and went on blowing 
her nose as before—her beautiful nose—her beautiful, 
scaly, scalded nose. I was inflexible. I said, “It 
must be; it is a military necessity; drink a tumbler 
full of whiskey cold and without water; dispose your- 
self comfortably in bed; im two minutes that infa- 
mous, disagreeable tickling sensation in your nose— 
that wretched and eternal desire to sneeze—will have 
passed away, and you will be serene and happy—as 
calm and contented, and as indifferent to worldly 
things as the sinless angels be; in five minutes you 
will begin to heave grandly up and down like a state- 
ly ship on the long ground swell of the sea; this is 
the very sublimity of happiness; in seven minutes 
and a half you will not know enough to come in when 
it rains; in ten minutes you will not care a—that is 
to say, you will not care a cent; in fifteen minutes 
you will be as tight as a brick—but who will ever 
know it? in another minute you will be sound asleep 
—and the thing is accomplished; you will never stir 
a peg nor turn over for twelve hours. Then you will 
get up as fresh as a lark, and the last vestige of your 
cold will have departed to the four winds of heaven. 
Try it!” 

She was converted. I went out to get her a bottle 
of whiskey. I went to Smith’s place. I said to my- 
self, “‘ 1 have drank barrels and barrels of this fellow’s 
whiskey, in the reduction of my semi-annual culds, 
and can depend on its purity and excellence.” I 
never saw that girl again until last week, and then 
she looked like Lazarus must have looked when he 
first sallied forth from the tomb. She had taken a 
glass of that whiskey and gone to bed. When she 
woke up next day, her cold was gone, but she was 
fearfully sick. During the next three months she 
passed out of one disease into another so fast that 
the doctors could hardly keep up with her galloping 
experiments, and she never got a chance to get out of 
bed during the whole time. 

A lady called in to see her one day, and whilé con- 
versing pleasantly her eye fell on the treacherous 
bottle. She took a swig and went into fits. On an- 
other occasion, two ladies who came to “set up,” felt 
themselves spell-bound by the mysterious bottle; 
they could not keep their eyes off it; it gleamed from 
a side-table with unholy fascination; it triumphed 
over them at last, and they took adrink. They laid 
right down on the floor and began to gasp and sweat 
and groan; and thenceforward for six weeks those 
two women were harried and bullyragged by every 
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disease known to the books. A minister of the gospel 
fell under the baneful influence of that bottle at last; 
he took a drink and went to his pulpit and launched 
out the direst discourse that ever was heard in Cali- 
fornia; he advocated Deism and Atheism and Spirit- 
ualism and Catholicism and every other ism he could 
think of, and then came down and tried to clean out 
his congregation; he was a rampant madman for 
weeks together. Three more women suffered from 
that bottle. Lately the family moved, and the infer- 
nal bottle was taken along. It had been long sup- 
posed to be empty, but the servant who was set to 
arrange the furniture in the new house, found a sup 
of the lees remaining, and drank it. She is put in 
Stockton now. After that, an old chifonier came 
along, and the family gladly conferred upon him the 
fatal bottle without recompense. While he was carry- 
ing it down stairs he took a smell at the cork and fell 
and broke his leg. I shall always think there was 
something mysterious about that bottle. I have 
“worked up” this narrative a little, but in the main 
I have given actual facts, merely embellishing them 
in a scarcely perceptible degree. The original victim 
—the young lady—has gone to the springs to recruit 
her health, what there is left of it, which isn’t much. 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 

How TO KNOW WHEN MEAT Is FRESH.—Keep it 
until it gets bad, and you will then learn exactly how 
fresh it was at first. 

How TO GET A GOoD SERVANT.—Keep on dis- 
charging the bad ones till you meet with one that 
suits you. 

HOW TO DISCOURAGE THE PERQUISITE SYSTEM.— 
Never buy anything of anybody. 

To CARVE PouuTRY.—Fowls have seldom more 
than two wings. It is advisable, therefore, in carv- 
ing them, to remember this. Help the particular 
guests to a wing or breast; and when they are gone, 
it is good-breeding to ask the unimportant people, 
‘if they have a preference for any part.” 


AN INQUIRING YOUTH. 
“O, mother! mother!” What my son!” “ Mayn’t 
I have the big Bible up in my room to-day?” “ Yes, 
my child, and welcome. You do not know what 
pleasure it gives me to see young thoughts turned 
that way. But what sticks are those in your hand?” 


- “Triggers!” “Triggers! For what, my child?” 


“ Why, trap-triggers. Here’s the standard, see; that 
is the flipper, and that one with the fat meat on the 
end is the long trigger. There’s a rotten mouse 
keeps comin’ in my room and insulting ov me, and I 
want to set the big Bible and try and knock his 
chunk out of him!” , 


NEGRO AMBITION. 

Julius—*‘ Sam, I feel as if I'd like to hab my name 
handed down to posterity.” Sam—‘‘De hangman 
will hand you down from the gallows into de hands 
ob de dissextionists if you don’t alter your ways, nig- 
ger.” Juline—“O no, Sam, I feel I shall die a noble 
death!” Sam—*“ What, on de battle-field?” Julius 
—“No; dat’s all played out now. Sam, I want to 
lay down on the hearth, and mix my ashes wid de 
grate.” 
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‘THE HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
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Kune Frieyp.—Mean? Why, that you're getting too fat, old boy, to make a good advertiring J 
medium. 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION QUESTION. 


ap I always make a point of going up stairs 


Strout Parry.—Why, hang it, what does Jackman, my tailor, mean by sending in his bill? It a 
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PAR-TICKLER UNPLE ASANT. 
Awful tion of little Sympkyns, who, with a cup of coffee in one hand and a piece of cake in the 
other, feck that be is g-g-g-going 


sneeze. 
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THE LATEST THING IN LIMITED LIABILITY. 
Frank's organ of destructi applies 
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og Master 
the “ limited liability" principle to his amusemen' 
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